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THE FUTURE OF THE GAELIC LANGUAGE. 





I. 


AN enthusiastic Hebridean bard, in chanting the praises of his 
own native isle, speaks of it as a place 


‘* Where Gaelic was spoken for ages gone by, 
And there it will live till the ocean runs dry.” 


We may leave to antiquarians the consideration of the retro- 
spective portion of this statement. For us, as for all Highlanders, 
the practical pressing question of the hour is that involved in the 
prophetic utterance expressed in the latter line of the couplet. 
Is the Gaelic language doomed to die? This is a problem upon 
which the majority of Scottish Celts feel very keenly, some so 
keenly that they are unable to approach it with the calm- 
ness requisite for its consideration. That such an attitude should 
be assumed towards it is of course most natural. A man can- 
not be expected to deal coolly and collectedly with a question 
which he regards as seriously affecting the keenest sympathies 
and most deeply rooted convictions of his life, more especially if that 
man be endowed with all the passion and emotion of the Scottish 
Highlander. The patriotic bias may have seriously affected the in- 
tellectual equilibrium of those Celts who turn away in anger and 
contempt from the question stated above; but we cannot blame 
them. It is refreshing in these times to come across men who 
can really be enthusiastic about anything. When that enthusiasm 
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takes the form of patriotism, even though it be to some extent 
blind patriotism, we are at once ready to admire it. 

It is, however, most desirable that the Gaelic question should 
be fairly and distinctly faced. Nothing can be gained, while 
much may be lost, by refusing to discuss it. 

The language and literature of the Celt have of late years 
been receiving a good deal more attention than they have been 
accustomed to. The study of the science of language has 
brought out the value of the Keltic dialects. For the accomplished 
philologist now some knowledge of them is a swe gua non 
The institution of a Celtic Chair in tne University of Edinburgh, 
which we owe mainly to the large heart of Professor Blackie, has 
been the crowning triumph of those who have the interests of 
Celtic and of Gaelic at heart. Not only has the enthusiasm 
evoked called out the friends of Gaelic, but its enemies have not 
lost the opportunity of letting their influence be felt. Have we 
not been hearing from all quarters, more especially from quarters 
hitherto regarded as hostile to Celtic interests, that one great 
factor, if not the great factor, that has militated against the pros- 
perity of the Highlander has been his language; that until Gaelic 
has been eradicated the poverty and distress so widely prevalent 
in the Highlands to-day can never be remedied or removed? 
Some even go so far as to say that the cure for the present 
social ills that harass the North of Scotland is nothing more or 
less than the complete extinction of Gaelic; while many agree in 
unhesitatingly foretelling such extinction at no distant date. 

What have we got to say to those who put forward such 
propositions? With very many of them we at once refuse to 
enter into discussion, for, as in many cases, their knowledge 
both of Gaelic and of the Highlands amounts to a minus 
quantity, their statements can have no weight with those 
who have guaged their pretensions. But there are some men 
who honestly and sincerely believe that the extinction of Gaelic 
is not only desirable but necessary for the welfare of the High- 
lands. The views of such we are ready to hear calmly and 
courteously. 

The issues involved in the whole question may, perhaps, 
best be brought out by considering in detail two separate aspects 
of it: Is the extinction of Gaelic desirable? Is it probable? 
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In the first place, then, is the extinction of Gaelic desirable? 
An affirmative answer to the question rests upon the assumption 
that, under certain circumstances, it is for the interests of a 
people that they should cease to employ the language to which 
they have been ever accustomed, and adopt one more calculated 
to promote their prosperity. The argument is a purely com- 
mercial one, but should not be disregarded on that account. We 
must have bread to eat, and with many Highlanders to-day the 
all important problem which their poverty has forced upon them 
is: Whence that indispensable may be had? Would the High- 
lander make more money if he spoke oly English ? 

We, of course, have nothing to say to those who seem to 
imagine that a knowledge of English is an infallible passport to 
prosperity. When poverty has given place to comfort among 
the entire English-speaking peoples, we may then, perhaps, 
look at it in this way. Yet there are those who go about the 
world proclaiming with all the wearisomeness of men with a fad 


. that Gaelic is at the root of the present distress in the Highlands, 


men who would almost go the length of requesting Parliament 
to pass a bill for its extinction—a measure which a certain class 
would much prefer to a Land Act. We trust there are few 
who have been so intellectually blinded as to cherish such a 
delusion. It goes without saying then, that whether or not Gaelic 
be a cause of Highland poverty, it is not the main cause. 

But is it a cause? What do those who are so anxious for 
its overthrow tell us? They tell us that the Celt is continually 
hampered in his efforts to obtain employment by his ignorance 
of English ; that while at home this ignorance renders him com- 
paratively unfit for the service of the wealthy Southerner who has 
never become conversant with the tongue of the Gael, or of the 
pseudo-Celt who, though bred amid Highland hills, has never had 
the inclination or the brains to master his mother tongue, both 
of whom have to get their employees from the South. His ignor- 
ance of English is still more inconvenient and harrassing to the 
Celt when working or seeking work at the herring fishing on 
the East Coast or amid the yards and factories of the South. 
It is ignorance of English, not knowledge of Gaelic, that has 
done all this. We at once admit that, for any British subject, 
nct to be able to speak the tongue of the great majority of the 
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British people is a serious misfortune. We also admit that the Celt 
has suffered many discomforts and losses through his ignorance 
of it ; and we desire for a hundred reasons that the Highlanders, 
as many of them have done and are doing, should become 
acquainted with it as soon as possible ; but we deny— deny most 
emphatically—that any man, Celt or Saxon, ever lost a single 
penny through knowing Gaelic. To the Highlanders, one and 
all, we would say: By all means learn English, but cling with 
the tenacity of your race to your mother tongue. 

Can this be done? Is it not in the nature of things im- 
possible to maintain the duality of speech such an arrangement 
would entail? Can a people have two languages? Of course 
our questions will be answered off-hand by many in a decided 
negative ; but we venture to think they merit somewhat gentler 
treatment. It is not suggested that the Celt should make a rigid 
division of his time into two equal portions, allotting one period 
to English, the other to Gaelic; that upon the one leg he is to 


wear the Garb of Old Gaul, and upon the other, the latest in 


pants; but what we do mean is this, that, seeing that the 
Highlander finds a knowledge of English frequently advantageous 
and necessary for success in life, he should, in all cases, do 
his best to acquire it sufficiently well to carry himself safely 
through the world; but that in so doing he should, so far from 
taking pains to rid himself of his Gaelic, treasure it religiously 
as a priceless heritage. That this can be done every High- 
lander who speaks both English and Gaelic is a standing 
witness. 

Suppose it admitted, and in the face of such numerous ex- 
amples it cannot be denied, that it is possible to know both 
English and Gaelic, the question that then arises is: Is it worth 
a man’s while to preserve his knowledge of both? We do not 
now refer to the scholar, who includes Gaelic among his linguistic 
studies, as he does Greek and Latin. Its value to him is ap- 
parent. We look at the question from the standpoint of the 
average Celt, whose main object in life is to earn his bread, and 
from that standpoint we assert that it is worth while. There can 
be no doubt that as long as the Gaelic-speaking area is anything 
like what it is at present, a knowledge of it must be valuable, even 
from a pecuniary point of view. Traders of various kinds cannot 
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conduct business in the Highlands profitably and satisfactorily 
without knowing it. For clergymen it is, of course, indispensable. 
For lawyers it is equally indispensable, more especially for those 
who discharge the duties of judges—a fact which we trust the 
present bungling of the Sheriff of Stornoway will enable those in 
authority to realise. To set medical practitioners, who do not know 
Gaelic, at large in any part of the Highlands, is to endanger the 
lives, not to speak of the health, of those who have to submit to 
their treatment. For the candidates for the political suffrages of 
the Highlanders, more especially in view of the enlarged elector- 
ate, Gaelic is a priceless boon. It is the most effective instru- 
ment for reaching the Highland heart. 

But there are higher reasons why Gaelic should be preserved. 
The benefits that accrue from it, though they are to some extent, 
as we have shown, pecuniary, are mainly intellectual and moral. 
No one ever lost money because he knew Gaelic, but thousands 
have through it been put in possession of treasures much more 
valuable than gold or silver. If ever a race recognised the never- 
dying truth of the old, yet ever new, maxim, “Man cannot live by 
bread alone,” the Scottish Highlanders have, and we trust that the 
spirit which has inspired them through all their glorious past in- 
spires them still. 

Why is the preservation of Gaelic desirable? What does 
the death of a language indicate and entail? It indicates com- 
plete moral degeneracy on the part of the people whose heritage 
that language was. Why have the old languages of Greece and 
Rome perished? Was it on account of their unfitness to give 
expression to the thoughts and aspirations of the Greek and 
Roman peoples? History tells another tale. It was because the 
Greeks and the Romans had become enfeebled, degenerated, had 
lost their national vitality. It was because all the heroisms of 
their histories had become to them valueless and meaningless. 
The historians and the linguists of a future time, should the 
Gaelic language have been consigned to the lumber room of 
things that were—sed Dit avertant omen—will have to trace out 
the development of similar causes in connection with the Scottish 
Highlanders. The loss of Gaelic means far more than the sub- 
stitution of one form of speech for another. It means the ob- 
literation of a thousand stirring memories, a thousand ennobling 
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associations. The death of Gaelic will cause a gap in the intel- 
lectual and moral continuity of Highland history which can never 
be bridged over. It will efface the individuality of the Celtic race. 
Gaelic is the strongest link in the chain that binds the High- 
lander to the past. What that past is to him he alone who 
understands Highland character can appreciate. With it are 
bound up influences, which have all along been moulding that 
character—influences which have made it what it is. Gaelic 
literature, all the prose and poetry handed down to us from 
the past, whether by written page or oral tradition, will cease to 
be the living force which it is to-day. Those songs which for cen- 
turies have been borne on the winds over the glens and the straths 
of the North will become the sole property of the philologist 
and antiquarian. “The stirring memories of a thousand years” 
will no longer nerve the Celt to devotion or heroism. Soon the 
other distinctive features of Celtic life and character will follow 
the language with which they are so closely bound up. Once 
Gaelic has gone, the way will be clear for the extermination of 
everything else of which, as Highlanders, we have been ever 
proud. Can any lover of the Highlands, or even any well-wisher 
of his country, contemplate such a crisis with equanimity. To 
some, no doubt, such considerations may seem valueless, senti- 
mental; but many of the forces which the vulgar utilitarian 
enrols under the category of sentiment are those which go to the 
making of a people. There can be no more ennobling element 
in national character than the memory of a glorious past. To- 
day, when the shadow that for long has shed such a deep gloom 
over the Highland people seems at last about to be removed, the 
clans should once again be marshalled, and the word should go 
forth that the fight now is for no less a cause than those for which 
the Celt has shed his blood in many a battlefield ; it is for the 
language which he learned at his mother’s knee, and not only for 
that, but for all the higher verities which have ever made Celtic 
life much more than a mere clumsy struggle for gain, verities 
which have clothed that life with a simplicity and grandeur which 
have made it a mighty moral force in the world. 


JOHN MACARTHUR. 





(To be continued.) 
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EARLY HISTORY AND INHABITANTS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


By PROVOST MACANDREW. 


a or os 


IT was during their war with the Brigantes, the nation or tribe 
which inhabited the North of England from sea to sea, and pro- 
bably extended as far as the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
about the year 69 of our era, that the Romans first heard of the 
people who inhabited the country north of these Firths. They 
then became known to the Romans under the name of Cale- 
donians, or, as they called them, Caledonian Britons, and their 
country the Romans called the Caledonian Forest. The account 
which the Romans then received of their political and social 
condition, or perhaps to speak more correctly, which the Roman 
writers gave of it, was that they knew nothing of the cultivation 
of the ground, that they lived on fish and milk, that they were 
governed by one king, who was not allowed to possess any pro- 
perty lest it should lead him to avarice and injustice, or to have~ 
a wife lest a legitimate family should provoke to ambition. It 
is singular that this describes a state of society exactly similar to 
that which Julius Caesar had heard of as existing among the 
tribes in the interior of Great Britain with whom he did not 
come in contact, but of which we hear nothing when the Romans 
did come in contact with these tribes. It was about twelve 
years later that the Romans actually came in contact with 
the inhabitants of Caledonia, and that the actual authentic 
history of the country and people begins. Inthe year 
78 Julius Agricola arrived in Britain as Governor of the 
Roman Province, under the Emperor Domitian. At that time 
the limits of the Province seem to have nearly coincided with 
the present boundary of the Kingdom of Scotland; the first 
work of Agricola was the suppression of a revolt by the Bri- 
gantes, and after he had succeeded in that, and reduced the 
country to order, he formed the idea of extending the empire 
northwards, and of conquering Caledonia. The campaigns of 
Agricola are detailed in his life, written by his son-in-law, the 
great Roman historian Tacitus, who presumably derived his 
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information from Agricola himself, but it is not easy for us now, 
even with this assistance, to trace the route of Agricola. Burton 
supposes that he proceeded by the east coast, while Skene sup- 
poses that he crossed the Solway, and that his first campaign 
was in Dumfriesshire, where there are many remains of Roman 
encampments. Certain it is, that in his second campaign, in the 
third year of his governorship, Tacitus tells us that he reached 
a river which he calls, or until recently was supposed to call, 
the “ Tavaus,” and which is generally supposed to mean the 
Tay. The difficulty in believing that the river thus mentioned 
was the Tay arises from the fact that it is not till his sixth sum- 
mer that Agricola is described as crossing the Firth of Forth 
and encountering the natives there. Perhaps Skene’s theory 
is as good and as probable as any other, and it is that in his 
third year Agricola crossed from the Solway to the Clyde and 
Forth, crossing the latter river at Stirling, and that he then 
penetrated to the Tay, establishing outposts in that region, and 
returning with his army behind the Isthmus stretching between 
the Firths of Clyde and Forth, along which he erected a line of 
forts with the intention of establishing there the boundary of the 
empire ; that he afterwards crossed the Firth of Forth, and led 
his army by a different route through Fife to the posts which he 
had established, encountering there the new nations whom Taci- 
tus mentions. Certain it is, however, that during his sixth and 
seventh years Agricola led a great army to the Tay, and that 
Tacitus says nothing to indicate that this was not the river of 
the same name as the one which he mentions as having been 
reached in the third year. The second advance to the Tay seems 
to have roused the inhabitants, who united in common defence 
under a leader whom Tacitus calls Galgacus, and that, at a place 
which Tacitus calls Mons Grampius—and which, although it has 
been questioned, there seems no reason to doubt was one of the 
spurs of the great range of mountains now called Grampians— 
a great battle was fought. According to Tacitus, the battle 
ended in a great victory for the Romans, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that they remained masters of the field, but 
the battle seems to have satisfied Agricola not only that 
farther advance was impossible, but that retreat was advis- 
able, and he accordingly retired with his legion within 
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line of posts established between the northern firths, and soon 
after he was recalled to Rome. The Roman fleet which accom- 
panied the army, and which was in sight of the battle, was 
ordered to sail northward, and it did actually sail round the 
northern coast and circumnavigated the island, thus first authen- 
tically establishing the fact that Britain was an island. The 
exact site of the battle has been much disputed, the advocates for 
each locality contending with as much ardour and probability 
for his particular place as the Antiquary did for the Kaim of 
Kinprunes, which, if no Edie Ochiltree had been at hand to 
convict him of error, he would probably have always remained 
convinced was the true site. It is, perhaps, not possible now to 
fix where the battle really was fought, but that a great series of 
Roman campaigns was carried on in the country surrounding 
Perth is evidenced not alone by the history of Tacitus, but by 
the numerous remains of great Roman encampments which are 
there to be seen to this day. 

It is of more interest for us to consider what account Tacitus 
gives us of the people with whom his relative came into such 
close contact. He tells us that these people were large of limb, 
and red haired ; that they fought with swords and shields, and 
in chariots ; that they did not cultivate the land, and had no 
mines or commerce. He says that their appearance might indi- 
cate a German origin; but he says also that it was doubtful 
whether they were the original inhabitants, or had immigrated 
into the country, and he gives his own opinion that in common 
with the other inhabitants of Britain they had come from Gaul ; 
and he indicates no material difference of language between them 
and the other Britains. He says nothing of the habit of painting 
or tatteoing their bodies, or of their having their women in 
common ; and from the speech to his army, which he puts into 
the mouth of Galgacus, we learn that they looked with jealousy 
on the honour of their wives and sisters, that they considered 
themselves as one nation, as the most noble of their race, as the 
last of the Britains who had maintained their freedom. From 
the geographer, Ptolemy, who is supposed to have obtained his 
account of Britain from persons who accompanied the army and 
the fleet of Tacitus, we learn that in Caledonia there were several 
towns, and that the nation was divided into a number of tribes. 
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From the retirement of Agricola we hear nothing of Cale- 
donia or its inhabitants for 36 years. In the year 120 the 
Emperor Hadrian visited Britain in person for the purpose of 
suppressing an insurrection, and he then fixed the boundaries of 
the Empire at a line drawn from the Solway Firth at Carlisle to 
the Tyne, and along this he erected a wall, most probably the 
great stone wall, the remains of which exist till this day. This 
step on his part would seem to indicate that the conquest of 
Agricola up to the Firths of Clyde and Forth was not enduring, 
The next mention we have of these Caledonians is in the reign 
of Antonius, when the independent portion of the Brigantes who 
lived beyond the wall of Hadrian broke into and ravaged the 
Northern Province, and in 139 General Lollius Urbicus was 
sent to Britain to subdue them. He overcame them, and again 
extended the boundary of the Empire to the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth, and along this boundary erected an earthen wall or rampart, 
the remains of which still remain, and may be seen by railway 
travellers at Polmont Junction, where the railway passes through 
it. From the time of Antonius, until the time of the Emperor 
Severus, we have several notices of the Caledonians, showing that 
they were constantly making attempts to thrust back the Romans, 
or to penetrate into the Roman Province, and that it taxed the 
whole strength of the Provincial Governors to keep them at bay, 
but we may infer that during this time the wall or rampart of 
Antonine was maintained as the boundary of the Province. 
During this time, too, we hear of the inhabitants nearest the wall 
under the name of Meatae, and of the Caledonians as dwelling 
beyond them, but whether these names indicate any new political 
combinations among them, it is impossible to say. About the 
year 208, the Emperor Severus came to Britain and resolved to 
repeat the attempt of Agricola to conquer the Caledonians. He 
fought no great battle, but he is believed to have penetrated with 
his army along the East Coast to the Moray Firth, the final limit 
of his expedition being, as some believed, Bona, at the outlet of 
Loch-Ness ; and part of his army at least returned through the 
Grampians. There are Roman remains at Pitmain, near King- 
ussie ; and an antiquary has recently satisfied himself that the 
old arch spanning the Dulnan, close to Carr-Bridge, was built by 
him. The arch is very like one of General Wade’s, but as his 
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road crossed the Dalnan, about two miles higher up, where his 
bridge remains, it is not easy to see why he should have built 
another bridge at this point. Severus seems to have satisfied 
himself like Agricola that the conquest of the northern people 
was beyond his power, and he made no attempt to hold any part 
of the country through which he passed. He is said to have 
obtained by treaty a cession of territory, and to have built a wall 
of stone at the boundary which he fixed for the Roman Province. 
Whether his work consisted in facing with stone the earthen ram- 
part of Lollius Urbicus, and adding a ditch in front of it, or 
whether it was he who really built the great stone wall between 
the Solway and Tyne, is a point about which different opinions 
have been expressed from the time of the Venerable Bede to 
this. Certain it is that while numerous sculptures have been 
found in the wall from Solway to Tyne connecting it with 
Hadrian, none have been found connecting it with Severus, and 
that the withdrawing of the boundary of the Empire is incon- 
sistant with the statement, that Severus had obtained a grant of 
territory by treaty. On the other hand, there does not appear to 
be any evidence that there was a stone wall between Clyde and 
Forth. Those who wish to see this question critically examined 
may consult Father Innes’s essay. 

The historians of Severus, while giving us the names of the 
Meatae and the Caledonii as separate nations or tribes, speak of 
them as one people, and make no distinctions as to their language 
and social condition, and they tell us that their arms were still a 
sword and shield, but to these they add a short spear with a 
brazen knob at the end of the shaft, which they shook to terrify 
their enemies, and a dagger ; that they used chariots in war, as 
in the time of Tacitus, and they now add that they had com- 
munity of women, and reared the children as the joint-offspring 
of the community. The historian Herodian, who wrote about 
the year 240, adds this, “They mark their bodies with various 
pictures of all manner of animals, and therefore they clothe not 
themselves lest they should hide the painted outside of their 
bodies.” These are two statements to which I will afterwards 
return. 

From this time forward we have various notices of war 
between the Caledonians and the Romans and Provincial Bri- 
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tains, all showing that the tribes in the North were pressing on 
the Roman Province, and that the defence became more and 
more difficult. Sometimes the frontier was withdrawn to the 
southern, sometimes it was pushed forward again to the northern, 
wall. In 294 Carusius, a Roman General, but apparently a 
Britain by birth, usurped independent authority in Britain, and 
for ten years under him and his successor, Allectus, the Province 
was independent of Rome, and appears to have been at peace 
with its northern neighbours, but on the resumption of the 
authority of Rome, the war again commenced, and the northern 
inhabitants now appear under the name of Picts, a name by 
which they continued to be known for upwards of 600 years. In 
the year 360, a new people, the Scots, are noticed as joining with 
the Picts in the attacks on the Roman Empire, and they are 
represented as coming from Ierne or Ireland. There is mention 
also of a third people, which is somewhat confusing, viz., the 
Attacoti, who are supposed by some to have been a division of 
the Scots resident in Britain, but as they appear to have been 
enrolled in considerable numbers in the Roman army, the great 
probability is that they were a portion of the people who in- 
habited the country between the two walls under a new name. 
However this may be, they soon disappear, and for a long time, 
and until the final disappearance of the Romans, we hear only of 
the Picts and Scots as attacking the Roman Province from the 
North, while from the time of Carusius downwards, there are 
notices of the Franks and the Saxons, as also attacking the Pro- 
vince from the sea. After twice withdrawing from Britain, and 
returning again, the Roman Legions finally withdrew in or about 
the year 410, and the Province of Britain ceased to be a part of 
the Roman Empire. The British historian, Gildas, tells us that 
the Picts then seized the country up to the southern wall, and 
having crossed it, were resisted by the Provincial Britains under 
a leader called Vortegern, who is said to have invited the 
Saxons to enter and settle in the country to assist him against 
the Picts and Scots, and that this led to the conquest of 
Southern Britain by the Saxons. 

From this time and for 150 years we have no authentic con- 
temporary account of the inhabitants of the northern portion of 
Britain, and the first account we get is what is to be gleaned from 
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the lives of St Columba. It is to be borne in mind that the 
Roman Province of Britain had, along with the rest of the Roman 
Empire, embraced the Christian faith under the Emperor Con- 
stantine about a century before the final withdrawal of the 
Romans ; but Ireland and the country inhabited by the Picts re- 
mained Pagan. It is said by Bede that St Ninian, about the 
year 397, converted the Southern Picts up to the mountain 
region of the Grampians; but the Church which St Ninian 
founded, and the headquarters of his mission, was at Whitehern, 
in Galloway, and the Southern Picts whom he converted were, 
I think, only those of Galloway, to whom I shall afterwards 
allude. The inhabitants of Ireland were converted about the 
same time, and there seems no reason to doubt that the conver- 
sion was effected by St Patrick, who was of British birth, had 
been carried off and enslaved by the Scots in one of their attacks 
on Britain, and having made his escape, and been ordained a priest, 
returned to Ireland as a missionary. About the year 560 St 
Columba, a priest of the Irish Church, descended of the royal line 
of the Hy Neils,and who had already acquired great fame and 
founded many monasteries in Ireland, arrived in Iona, where he 
founded a monastery, with the intention of converting the Picts, 
who were then heathens. Here he laboured for 34 years, making 
many journeys into the country of the Picts, and converting them 
to Christianity, founding many churches and monasteries. About 
100 years after his death, Adamnan, the Abbot of Iona, the suc- 
cessor of St Columba and his relation, wrote his life, founded, as 
he tells us, “either on written authorities anterior to my own 
times, or on what I have myself heard from some learned and 
faithful ancients unhesitatingly attesting facts, the truth of which 
they had themselves diligently inquired into.” The object of 
Adamnan was not to write history, but to attest the sanctity and 
power of his predecessor. He divides the book into three parts. 
In the first he gives us the Prophesies of the saint; in the second, 
his Miracles; and in the third, the apparition of angels and the 
manifestations of the brightness of heaven to him. How the 
belief in the miraculous power of the early saints grew up among 
their contemporaries and persons in immediate and close inter- 
course with them, as it undoubtedly did, it is difficult to say, but 
in reading through this life of St Columba one cannot help wishing 
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that the writer, instead of recording all this rubbish of miracles 
and prophesies and apparitions, had confined himself to a simple 
narrative of the saint’s life. If he had done so we should have 
had one of the most invaluable contributions to the early history 
of our country. As it is, however, we have incidentally many 
valuable notices of cotemporary events, and of the social and 
political condition of the country, and from. these and from the 
later chronicles which they illustrate and confirm, we can form a 
correct picture of what the condition of our country then was. 


* (To be continued) 








“INVERNESS BEFORE RAILWAYS.”—There is passing through the press 
a small book, under this title, by Miss Isabel Anderson, daughter of the late Mr Peter 
Anderson, solicitor, Inverness, one of the authors of the well-known work, Anderson's 
Guide to the Highlands. Capitally written and racy sketches are given of the man- 
ners and customs of Inverness before the opening of the Highland Railway, as con- 
trasted with those of the present day ; and excellent descriptions are given of a number 
of the ‘* characters ” for which Inverness was noted at that time. The book is to be 
published on an early date by Messrs A. & W. Mackenzie, publishers of the Ceéfic 
Magazine, Inverness, to whom orders may be sent. 

**STEWART’S SKETCHES OF THE HIGHLANDERS.”—Messrs A. & W. 
Mackenzie have in the press, and will soon publish, General Stewart of Garth’s famous 
Sketches of the Highlanders, without the portion of the work which deals with the 
history of the Highland Regiments. The book has long been so very scarce and ex- 
pensive as to be almost entirely out of the reach of the general reading public. It is 
admitted on all hands to have been the best work ever written on the Highlands, and 
it is felt by the leading friends of the Highland people that such a book should at a 
time like this be issued at a price which will secure for it a wide and very general 
circulation. This part of the original work is quite complete in itself; but it is intended 
afterwards to publish the other portions of it, the Highland Regiments, bringing down 
the history of the Highland regiments to the present day. 

“THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDER.”—The Glasgow Daily Mail, of 5th 
March, noticing the Ce/tic Magazine, says—‘‘ We are glad to see that Mr Mackenzie, 
who has done so much good work for his countrymen in this monthly for many years 
past, has received encouragement to go on with his new project of a weekly paper, 
and the Scottish Highlander may accordingly be looked for in May or June. _ If past 
service counts for anything, it ought to receive a very hearty welcome from the Celtic 
race, both at home and abroad.” 

THE REV. ALEXANDER STEWART, LL.D., NETHER-LOCHABER, 
has in the press another volume of Selections from his writings, under the appropriate 
title of “’Twixt Ben Nevis and Glencoe.” The work will be uniform with his pre- 


vious publication of ‘* Nether-Lochaber,” and will, no doubt, prove equally attractive 
and successful, 
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ANCIENT ALLIANCE BETWEEN SCOTLAND 
AND FRANCE. 





I. 


SCOTLAND and France were for many centuries firm friends and 
close allies, and the intercourse between them was constant and 
important. These bonds of friendship were ratified and increased 
by numerous treaties of alliance; contracts of marriage between 
the Royal Houses of France and Scotland; privileges and exemp- 
tions in favour of Scottish merchants; honours and dignities 
conferred on distinguished Scots; and last, but not least, the 
formation of the famous Scots Guards to protect and defend the 
person of the French King. 

Some of the older historians have stated that this friendly 
alliance existed between the two nations as far back as the reign 
of Charlemagne, and in 1579 David Chambers, one of the 
Lords of Council and Session in Edinburgh, published a history, 
dedicated to Henry III. of France, in which he quotes treaties 
of alliance between Philip I. of France and Malcolm III. of 
Scotland; between Louis VII. and Malcolm IV.; between 
Philip II. and Alexander II.; and between St Louis and Alex- 
ander III., all of which he stated were taken from ancient Scot- 
tish historians no longer to be found. However this may be, there 
is no doubt that the alliance was of a very ancicnt date, for 
Eginhardus, who was Secretary to Charlemagne, gives an account 
of the assistance the Scots gave to that King in his wars, and the 
origin of the alliance is stated by Buchanan, Lesley, David 
Chambers, and others to have been, that, during the reign of 
Charlemagne, the English Saxons had invaded France and plun- 
dered the sea coast, while the King was absent in Palestine 
fighting the Saracens. In his extremity Charlemagne applied for 
help to the Scots, who, by their proximity and animosity to Eng- 
land, were the most suitable to make a diversion, and draw the 
enemy from his shores. 

Achaius, the King of Scotland, glad to secure the friend- 
ship of such a powerful and near neighbour, cheerfully responded 
to Charlemagne’s application, and a perpetual alliance was entered 
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into between the two nations. Some time after this Charlemagne 
was engaged in a war with Italy, and Achaius sent his brother 
William with four thousand men to help his ally. The historian 
Conzus, who lived a long time in Italy, says that many of these 
Scots settled there, and founded several families, such as the 
Barones, the Mariscottie in Bononia and Siena, and the Scoti in 
Placentia and Mantua. This statement seems to be verified by 
the fact that Sausovino and other genealogists state that all these 
families began in the reign of Charlemagne. 

Some writers say that as a memorial of this alliance the 
crown of Scotland, which before consisted only of a plain circle 
of gold, had now another circle of fleur de lis added to it. This 
statement has been contradicted by other historians. Mabillon 
says that no French king used the fleur de lis on his crown 
before Philip I., and the same writer denies the statement that 
on account of this league the arms of Scotland, as used on seals, 
were inclosed in a double tressure, flowered with fleurs de lis, 
He says that Philip the August, who died about 1223, was the 
first who had one fleur de lis in his counter seal: Louis VIIL 
and IX. used seals with somctimes one fleur de lis, and some- 
times several on them ; this custom continued until the time of 
Charles V., who finally reduced the number of fleur de lis to 
three. Besides, according to the learned antiquary, Mr Ander- 
son, in his “ Independency of Scotland,” the Scottish kings did 
not use their arms on their seals until a long time after this 
period. 

Whatever weight may be laid on the evidence regarding 
these first treaties, it is unquestionable that, beginning at the 
reign of Philip the Fair, there runs an uninterrupted series of 
alliances between the Kings of France and Scotland, down to 
the time of Henry IV. of France and James VI. of Scotland. 

The following is a list of the names of the sovereigns, and 
the dates of the ifferent treaties :— 

Treaty of Alliance between Philip the Fair, King of France, and John Baliol, 
King of Scotland, concluded at Paris, the 23rd of October 1295. 

Treaty of Alliance between Charles IV., surnamed the Fair, King of France, and 
and Robert I., King of Scotland, concluded in 1326. 

Renewal of the Treaty of Alliance of France and Scotland, between Charles 


Dauphin of France (King John, his father, being prisoner in England), and David IL., 
King of Scotland, at Paris, June 29th, 1359. 
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Renewal of the said Alliance between the Kings, Charles V. of France and 
Robert II. of Scotland, at Vincennes, June 3rd, 1371. 

Renewal of the said Alliance between Charles VI., King of France, and Robert 
IlJ., King of Scotland, March 3rd, 1390. 

Renewal of the said Alliance between the said Charles VI., King of France, and 
Robert, Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland during the captivity of King James I., 
in 1407. 

Renewal of the said Alliance between Charles VII., King of France, and Mur- 
doch, Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland, in 1423. 

Renewal of the said Alliance between Charles VII., King of France, and James 
I., King of Scotland, in 1428. 

Renewal of the said Alliance between the said Charles VII., King of France, and 
James II., King of Scotland, in 1448. 

Renewal of the said Alliance between Charles VIII., King of France, and James 
IV., King of Scotland, in 1491. 

Renewal of the said Alliance between Louis XII., King of France, and the same 
James IV., King of Scotland, in 1512. 

Renewal of the said Alliance between Francis I., King of France, and Mary, 
Queen of Scotland, in 1543. This same Alliance was again renewed between Henry 
II., King of France, and Mary, Queen of Scotland, and between the succeeding Kings. 

The chief article in these alliances was to provide assistance 
to each other in their frequent wars with their mutual enemy, 
England. The following is an extract from one of these treaties. 
It would be tedious to quote it in full :— 

“We have made alliance in manner following, to wit, that we, our heirs, our 
successors, Kings of France, our kingdom, and our whole community, are bound and 
obliged to the said King of Scotland, his heirs, his successors, Kings of Scotland, his 
kingdom, and his whole community, in good faith, as loyal allies, whenever they shall 
have occasion for aid or advice in time of peace or war, against the King of England 
and his subjects: that we shall aid and advise them, whereinsoever we honestly can as 
loyal allies ; and if we, our heirs, our successors, Kings of France, our kingdom, or our 
community, shall make peace or truce with the King of England, his heirs, Kings of 
England, or his subjects, that the King of Scotland, his heirs, his successors, Kings of 
Scotland, his kingdom, and his community, shall be excepted ; so that such peace or 
truce shall be null, whensoever war is waged between the aforesaid Kings of Scotland 
and of England.” 

The Kings of Scotland promised to support the Kings of 
France in their extremity, and nobly did they fulfil their part of 
the treaty. Thousands of the bravest and best blood of Scotland 
cheerfully gave their lives to aid their French ally, and dearly 
they sometimes paid for their friendship. Take, for instance, 
when, in 1346, the English were attacking the French, and had 
just gained the victory of Cressy, David II. of Scotland, in order 
to divert the attention of the English from France, made a de- 
scent into England, where, after ravaging nearly all the northern 

T 
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counties, he was defeated and taken prisoner, and after lingering 
ten weary years in captivity, only secured his liberty by paying 
a heavy ransom. Again, in 1420, when the English were masters 
of nearly all Frafice, and their King, Henry VI., was crowned 
King in Paris, Robert, Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland, 
sent his own son, John, Earl of Buchan, with many more of the 
nobility of Scotland, at the head of a large army, who did good 
service against the English in France. Again, in 1422, the Earl 
of Douglas, at the head of a new reinforcement of five thousand 
Scots, went to the aid of Charles VII. Two years after, in 1424 
still fresh troops, under the command of a famous captain of that 
time, named Robert Petilloch or Pattulloch, went to help the 
same king. Again, only four years had elapsed when the French 
King was begging once more for aid from his staunch allies, who 
readily responded, and passed again into France with fresh troops. 
In 1507, James IV. of Scotland, seeing his friend the King 
of France engaged in a war with Italy, did not wait to be asked 
for his assistance, but nobly offered to go to the succour of the 
French King in person with an army of twenty thousand men. 
And this same chivalrous James, when the French were attacked 
by the English, in addition to their continental enemies, at once 
made a descent into England with the flower of his nobility and 
of his army, although the English King, Henry VIII., was his 
brother-in-law. And dearly, indeed, did Scotland pay then for 
her fealty to her French ally ; for the English, hastily recalling 
some of their troops from France, moved to repel this more 
dangerous enemy, and the result is summed up in one fatal word, 
“ Flodden.” 
‘** Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 

Of the stern strife and carnage drear 

Of Flodden’s fatal field, 


Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield !” 


Nor were these valuable services unacknowledged by the 
French, for in the different letters-patent granted from time to 
time in favour of the Scots in France, their bravery and loyalty 
is done full justice to by the French Kings. 

Although, from motives of policy, the Royal House of 
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Scotland occasionally intermarried with that of England, such 
marriages were never so popular as those with the French Court, 
and this preference often increased the ill-feeling between Eng- 
land and Scotland. For instance, the prtference shown to 
France over England in the choice of a husband for the young 
and beautiful Mary Queen of Scots involved Scotland in trouble 
and war for twenty years, and cost Mary her life. 

The following are the contracts of marriage between the 
Royal Houses of France and Scotland, which served still further 
to draw the two nations to each other, and cement their friend- 
ship :— 

Contract of Marriage between Edward Baliol, son and heir to John, King of 


Scotland, and Joan, daughter to Charles de Valois, brother of King Philip the Fair, in 
1235. 
. of Marriage between Lewis, Dauphin of France, afterwards Lewis XI., 

and Margaret, daughter of James I., King of Scotland, in 1436. 

Contract of Marriage between James V., King of Scotland, and Magdalen, 
daughter to King Francis I., in 1536. 

Contract of Marriage between Francis, Dauphin, afterwards Francis II., King of 
France, and Mary, Queen Heiress of Scotland, in 1558. 


Several of the highest families in Scotland devoted them- 
selves altogether to the French service, and rose high in favour 
and influence. Take for instance the following :—John Stewart 
of Darnly was Constable of the Scots in France, and rose so much 
in the French King’s favour that in 1424 he made him Lord of 
Aubigny, afterwards giving him the county of Dreux, and mak- 
ing him a Marshal of France. His descendants, John, Robert, 
Bernard or Berald, and others, continued high in favour, and 
served their adopted country well and faithfully, under Charles 
VIIL., Louis XII, and following sovereigns, in the wars of Italy, 
where they particularly distinguished themselves at the battle of 
Fornova, as well as in the Kingdom of Naples; and in 1495. the 
then lord was made Governor of Calabria by Charles VIII. 
These Lords of Aubigny were the hereditary Captains of the Scots 
Guards. This gallant family founded the Dukedom of Lennox, 
but the title of Lords of Aubigny was kept up until the extinc- 
tion of the family. 

In 1422, John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, was made Constable 
of France, after the battle of Baugé, by King Charles VIL. and 
lost his life in his service at the battle of Verneuill. In 1423, 
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Archibald, Earl of Douglas, was created Duke of Touraine by 
the same king, and sacrificed his life in the same battle. In 1428, 
Charles VII. gave to King James I. of Scotland the county of 
Xaintonge and Rochfort in peerage. About the same time this 
King made the Laird of Monypenny his Chamberlain, and gave 
him the Lordship of Concressant. In 1524, John Stewart, Duke 
of Albany, had a seat in the Parliament of Paris, by command of 
Francis I. He was also appointed Viceroy of Naples, General of 
the Galleys of France, and Governor of the Bourbonese, of 
Auvergne, and of other provinces. In 1548, King Henry I. gave 
the Duchy of Chatelherault to James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, 
Regent of Scotland, and presented him with the collar of his order, 
which decoration was also sent to the Earls of Huntly, Argyll, 
and Angus. 

While Scotsmen in France were thus placed high on the roll 
of fame as soldiers and politicians, the scholars and churchmen 
were not overlooked, for we find that Andrew Foreman was Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, David Bethune, Bishop of Mirepoix, David 
Panter or Panton, and after him James Bethune, Bishop of Glas- 
gow, were successively abbots of L’Absie. Besides these high 
dignities, there were a whole host of Scots as priors, canons, 
curates, and other positions in the service of the Church in 
France. In 1586, the cure of St Céme, at Paris, was conferred by 
the University upon one John Hamilton. This election was dis- 
puted by a French ecclesiastic, who wished to secure the place 
for himself, as being illegal, through Hamilton being a Scotsman 
and an alien. Thecase was tried, and Hamilton’s cause defended 
by a Mr Servien, an able advocate, who proved by the letters- 
patent granted in favour of the Scots that any of that nation 
living in France enjoyed equal privileges with the natives, and 
were eligible to hold any office, secular or spiritual. The decision 
was accordingly given in Hamilton’s favour. 

In the University of Paris, Scotsmen held an important place. 
The records show there have been no less than thirty of them 
who at different times held the high position of Rector of the 
University of Paris, and this, too, at a time when the office was 
of far more importance, both in Church and State, than it after- 
wards became. 

The first letters of naturalisation to the Scots were granted 
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by Louis XII., at the instance of Andrew Foreman, Bishop of 
Moray, in Scotland, and Archbishop of Bourges in France. They 
were given at Amiens in the month of September 1513. In 1547, 
Henry II. granted letters of naturalisation to the Scots Guards 
in particular, given at Fountainebleau in November, and at the 
Exchequer Chamber on the 12th of February 1548. This same 
king, Henry II., granted new letters-patent of naturalisation for 
all Scotsmen, at the instance of James Bethune, archbishop of 
Glasgow, and other deputies of the States of Scotland, for the 
marriage of Queen Mary and the Dauphin. These letters were 
given at Villiers-Couterets, in June 1558, registered, with some 
modifications, in the Parliament of Paris July the 11th, at the 
Exchequer-Chamber on the 13th of July, and in the Grand 
Council on the 19th of the same month. The charter was also 
printed in the Scots Acts of Parliament. King Henry IV. con- 
firmed the right of naturalisation to all Scots by letters-patent, 
given at Fountainebleau in March 1599, registered in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, with some modifications, on the 31st of July in the 
same year. In 1612 the same privileges were confirmed to the 
Scots by Louis XIII. in his letters-patent, given at Paris in 
October of that year, registered in Parliament, with some modifi- 
cations, on 5th December, and in the Treasury-books on the 2oth 
of the same month. And again, on the 19th of September 1646, 
Louis XIV., by an Act passed by the Council of State, confirmed 
all the ancient privileges of the Scots, and discharged them of the 
taxes imposed upon foreigners. 

It would take up too much space to quote these letters- 
patent in full, but the following extracts will give an idea of 
their scope and aim :— 


‘* Lewis, by the grace of God, King of France, be it known to all present and 
to come, that as, in all time and antiquity, between the Kings of France and Scotland, 
and the princes and subjects of the two kingdoms, a most strict friendship, con- 
federacy, and perpetual alliance, have subsisted. . . . . And forasmuch as our 
beloved and trusty counsellor, the Archbishop of Bourges, Bishop of Moray, now 
ambassador with us, from our most dear and most beloved brother, cousin, and ally the 
King of Scotland still reigning, and our beloved and trusty counsellor and Chamberlain, 
Sir Robert Stewart, Lord of Aubigny, Captain of our Scottish Guard, and of the hun 
dred lances of our said ancient ordinances of the said nation, have remonstrated to us 
how much it hath been always desired, that the Scots, when called to our said king- 
dom of France, and our subjects who might go to live in that of Scotland, 
should be enabled to testate and dispose of their effects to their respective heirs. 
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Whereby we, the aforesaid things considered, . . . . do will, declare, 
ordain, and please, from our own knowledge, proper motion, special grace, full 
power and royal authority, that henceforth, perpetually, and for ever, all those of the 
said kingdom of Scotland, who shall reside, or shall come to reside, R 
shall be capable of acquiring therein all estates, seignories and possessions which they 
may lawfully acquire ; and of them together with these which they may have already 
acquired to testate and dispose, by testament and order of latter-will, living donation, 
or otherwise, at their will and pleasure; and that their wives and children, if they 
have any, or other their heirs, in what place-soever they be residing, whether in our 
kingdom or elsewhere may, by testament or otherwise, take and inherit their estates 
and succession, as if they were natives of our said kingdom : and to those of the said 
nation, disposed to the church, shall be open all benefices and dignities, secular or 
regular, with which they may be justly and canonically invested, by titles, collations, 
or provisions.” 


Henry II. confirmed these privileges by letters-patent, in 
1558, just after the marriage of Queen Mary of Scots to his son. 
The following is an extract :— 


** Henry, by the grace of God, King of France, unto all present and to come, 
greeting. Whereas, since the marriage between our most dear and most beloved son 
the King Dauphin, and our most dear and most beloved daughter the Queen of Scot- 
land, Dauphiness, his consort, the deputies of the states of the said kingdom have, 
taken to our said son the oath of fidelity . . . . invirtue whereof, being subjects 
of both kingdoms by the union of the houses of France and Scotland, so closely con- 
nected that we esteem them as one and the same, and desire, for this cause, the better 
to establish, entertain, and invigorate this friendship between our said subjects, and 
those of the said kingdom of Scotland, and to give the said inhabitants of the latter 
kingdom the more opportunity of visiting their King and Queen, when they shall be on 
this side, of residing near them, attending and serving them : be it known that we, 
these things considered, and for several other great and reasonable causes thereunto us 
moving, have to all the inhabitants of the said kingdom of Scotland, permitted, 
granted, and vouchsafed, and do, by these presents, permit, grant, and vouchsafe, that 
they may at their ease, as oft as to them shall seem good, come, inhabit, and abide in 
this our kingdom, and therein accept, hold, and possess all and every the benefices, 
dignities, and offices ecclesiastical, with which they may be justly and canonically 
invested by due title, and thereof to take and seize possession and enjoyment, and to 
reap and receive the fruits, profits, and revenues, unto what sum soever they do or may 
amount: and, moreover, to acquire in this kingdom, country, lands, and seignories in 
our allegiance, and that their heirs may be able to succeed to them, to take and 
seize possession and enjoyment of their said estates, just as if they would and might 
do if they were originally natives of our said kingdom and country, without our 
Solicitor-General, or other our officers, having power henceforth to claim the estates 
as acquired to us by right of escheat, or the subjects of the said kingdom of Scotland. 
being in the enjoyment of those estates, brought to any molestation or trouble.” 


This paper having extended farther than we anticipated, the 
account of the privileges granted to Scottish merchants in France, 
and of the formation and constitution of the Garde Eccossais, 
must be left over for the next issue. M. A. ROSE. 
(To be continued.) 
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LAND COURTS AND HIGHLAND SHERIFFS. 





Mk Gladstone has announced that his Government intends to 
introduce a Land Bill for Scotland during the present session of 
Parliament, and it is stated that the provisions of the bill will be 
on the lines of the Irish Land Acts, with an addition providing 
for the acquirement by the people of extended holdings from the 
large tracts of land now under sheep or deer. So far, we can have 
no objection to the Government proposals, but it is said further 
that the Land Court to be formed to carry out the provisions 
of the new law is to consist of the Sheriff-Substitute of the 
county or district, and two others. To a Land Court so com- 
posed we strongly object. No Land Court intended to settle 
the rights and claims of crofters can be satisfactory so long as an 
essential part of it consists of the Sheriff-Substitute. It may be 
asked why, seeing that the Sheriff is only one of three, we should 
object to a Land Court of which he forms a part. The answer 
is that a Court, which must of necessity contain an individual 
in whom suitors cannot possibly have confidence, can never 
be satisfactory. 

There are, doubtless, many good and able men among 
the Sheriff- Substitutes of Scotland—men who can be de- 
pended upon to deal fairly, and to dispense even-handed jus- 
tice in spite of social ties, and so-called social claims — men 
who (like Sheriff Blair of Inverness) command public respect 
and esteem by fearlessly doing their duty as judges, irre- 
spective of the effect the performance of that duty may have 
in exposing official blundering. The land difficulty, however, 
exists principally in the north-west Highlands ; in that part of 
the country the Land Court will have its principal work to do, 
and there such men as we have just described rarely hold the 
office of Sheriff-Substitute. A London cabman once said toa 
complaining fare, that Derby winners were not to be got for 
sixpence a mile; and it would be unreasonable to expect the 
choice of the legal profession for the miserable £500 to £800 
a-year paid to our Sheriff-Substitutes, but much better material 
could be got for the money than what we now have. 
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Advocates of three years’ standing, or local practitioners 
of the same experience, are eligible for the office of Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute, but in practice the office is, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
filled up from the former class. Advocates who have walked the 
floors of the Parliament House, sometimes for ten of twenty years, 
without ever holding a brief, or once opening their mouth in a 
court of justice—who never knew much law, and have long ago 
forgotten all they ever did know—are, because they belong to a 
Trades Union of which the dispenser of Scotch legal patron- 
age, the Lord Advocate for the time, is a member, pitch- 
forked into important public offices, and made pensioners 
upon the public bounty under the pretence that they are 
performing important public duties. If this were all, it would 
be bad enough; but the effect of placing in positions of power 
and trust men whose only qualification is that they are paupers 
upon the bounty of their Trade Guild, and who are utterly 
unfit—by the want both of the necessary professional ex- 
perience and training, and of that small modicum of common 
sense with which a country judge may manage to get through 
the world comfortably—to dispense justice, is deplorable in 
the extreme. The district in which such a man dispenses justice, 
or what passes for such, soon loses confidence in him, and, in 
doing so, loses confidence in the administration of justice in the 
country. When this feeling takes possession of a community, 
acts of what are called lawlessness appear to the people their only 
method of asserting their rights ; and, when a community once 
starts on a course of lawless conduct, there is no saying where it 
may stop. It is in this way we account for a great deal of the 
lawlessness in the Highlands. 

Until the other day, when Mr Sheriff Black of Stornoway 
had the goodness to enlighten the public with a statement of 
his feelings towards the crofters of the Lewis, and to make a 
general exhibition of his unfitness for the judicial office he holds, 
people who took an interest in the people of the Lewis were at a 
loss to understand the methods alleged to have been adopted by 
them for asserting their rights. But who would now expect a 
Lewis crofter to go to Sheriff Black for justice or for fair play? And 
so it is in other districts of the Highlands. The principal judicial 
offices are held by men who, until they were made judges, never 
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earned a penny by their profession, and who, but for their ap- 
pointment, never would have earned a penny by it; men who are 
ertirely out of sympathy with the people around them, and who 
neither know, nor desire to know, the language of the country. 

All this could be remedied, or, at least, a great deal of it 
could, were local practitioners of good standing and experience 
appointed to the office of Sheriff-Substitute ; but we are dealing 
with things as they are, and, so long as such men as we have 
described hold the office of Sheriff-Substitute, no Land Court 
of which they form part can command the confidence of the 
people for whom the Land Court is to be formed. No Land 
Court, for instance, would command confidence in the Lews 
if Sheriff Black formed one of its members; and, although 
the other judges in the north-west Highlands have not en- 
lightened the public so much as Sheriff Black has done, it is 
notorious that it is not in the Lewis alone that there is a most 
profound and lamentable distrust among the poorer part of the 
population in the administration of justice. While we do not, 
therefore, contend that no Sheriff-Substitute should form part 
of the Land Court, we do say, and, we hope, to some purpose, 
that to make certain Sheriffs or the Sheriff-Substitutes of each 
district in the Highlands an essential part of the Land Court 
of their district under the new Act would be to fore-ordain the 
Court to utter failure. 








THE TRIAL OF THE LEWIS CROFTERS. 





WE take the following succinct account of the facts in connection 
with the recent trial of the Lewis crofters from the Edinburgh 
Daily Review of the 9th of March. They deserve to be placed on 
record in a permanent form :— 


The proceedings at the recent trial of the Valtos crofters before the Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute at Stornoway afford a striking illustration of the mode in which justice is 
administered in the Hebrides. We shall not discuss the legal merits of the case, as 
these, it is understood, have been submitted to the superior courts of law, but it may 
be useful and interesting to state the facts as they occurred, 

The trial commenced on the 18th of February last. Eight crofters, along with 
Duncan Graham, Lady Matheson’s gamekeeper, were placed at the bar. They had 
not the privilege of jury trial, and a motion that they should be tried separately was 
refused, They were tried in a batch, the Sheriff being both judge and jury, The 
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prosecutor was Mr William Ross, Procurator-Fiscal for the Lewis district, who also 
carries on business as a solicitor in Stornoway, and is the local agent of Lady Mathe- 
son. The crimes charged against the men were ‘‘ deforcing and obstructing an officer 
of the law or his assistant; also, assault to the injury of the person, and breach of the 
peace.” The complaint or indictment upon which they were tried set forth that 
George Nicolson, messenger-at-arms, and Donald Macdonald, ground officer, as his 
concurrent, were employed to serve against certain persons residing in the parish of 
Uig, a summons from the Court of Session, which was issued at Edinburgh on 29th 
November 1884, and that for the purpose of serving this summons they proceeded to 
the township of Valtos, in the said parish, on the 8th day of November 1884. The 
particulars of the alleged deforcement and obstruction, and assault and breach of the 
peace, are then set forth, all of which are stated to have occurred on or about the 8th 
day of November. 

The first thing that strikes an ordinary mind here is the amazing carelessness dis- 
played in the preparation of this indictment. If it were not plainly written in the 
document it would be incredible that a public officer, occupying such a responsible 
position as that of Procurator-Fiscal, should have framed and signed an indictment 
setting forth that men were employed on 8th November to serve a summons which was 
not in existence till three weeks later; and that these two dates, so self-contradictory, 
should appear on the same page and within a few lines of each other. But that is not 
all. This complaint or indictment was presented to the Sheriff on 6th February, and 
he then made an order of service, and fixed the trial for the 18th of that month. It 
might reasonably be supposed that in a matter of that kind it was the duty of the 
Sheriff to read the complaint when it was first presented to him. But even if he did 
not, it seems impossible that he should have commenced to try the men without read- 
ing the complaint which set forth the crimes of which they were accused. And if he 
did read it, what conceivable explanation can be given of his proceeding to try men 
upon a charge which, on the face of it, was self-contradictory and absurd? It looks 
as if in the Hebrides it is not considered necessary to deal with crofters as if they were 
human beings. 

The procedure at the trial seems to have been quite in harmony with that which 
preceded it, and, if possible, still more extraordinary. The first witness called for the 
prosecution was George Nicolson, the messenger-at-arms, who was alleged to have 
been deforced and assaulted. He had no hesitation in swearing, in answer to the 
Fiscal, that he arrived in Stornoway on the 4th or 5th of November for the purpose 
of serving this summons, which he had then in his pocket, although it did not come 
into existence till three weeks after that date. He went on to swear that he pro- 
ceeded to Valtos on 8th of November, and to give minute details as to the way in 
which he had been deforced and assaulted on that particular date. Donald Macdon- 
ald, the ground officer, was next examined, and as the report of his evidence shows, 
he was particular, not only as to the day, but the hour. He swore that he and Nicol- 
son arrived at Valtos ‘‘ about twelve o’clock on the 8th of November,” and then went 
on to give the details of what occurred on that day. It is scarcely possible to suppose 
that these men intended to perjure themselves, but surely the messenger-at-arms who 
swore that he was deforced and assaulted ought at least to have known whether it was 
in the month of November or December that he went to Stornoway. It looks exceed- 
ingly like as if some one had told him and his concurrent what they were expected to 
swear, and that they had, without thinking much about it, sworn accordingly. 

The evidence of the other witnesses examined for the prosecution was in harmony 
with that of the two leading witnesses, although they do not seem to have been par- 
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ticularly questioned in regard to the date. The trial was not concluded on the 18th, 
and was continued to the next day, Thursday. Further evidence for the prosecution 
was led, and the evidence for the defence commenced. Duncan Graham, the game- 
keeper, was separately represented, and the evidence for him was first led. After that 
the solicitor for the crofters commenced the examination of the witnesses for their de- 
fence. Up till this stage of the case the Fiscal, the Judge, the witnesses, and appar- 
ently every one else, had proceeded on the footing that the alleged riot occurred on 
the 8th of November. But after the first witness for the crofters had been examined 
their solicitor seems to have pointed out to the Judge that as the summons which the 
messenger was serving did not exist till 29th November, it was scarcely possible that 
the deforcement and assault could have occurred three weeks earlier. So far as can 
be gathered from the report of the proceedings the Procurator-Fiscal appears to have 
treated the matter very lightly, and argued that the date was all right, because the 
words ‘fon or about 8th November” were quite sufficient to cover ‘‘the date in 
December.” 

It may, no doubt, be urged in extenuation of this view of the matter, that the 
parties at the bar were Uig crofters—a very troublesome set of people—and that any- 
thing is good enough for a crofter. The Fiscal’s argument, however, did not satisfy 
the Sheriff, and after some discussion he appears to have suggested that the date in the 
indictment might be altered. The solicitor for the crofters objected to that, and main- 
tained that the blunder was fatal to the trial. Ultimately the case was adjourned till 
next day in order ‘‘ the Sheriff might have an opportunity of looking into the authori- 
ties on the point.” When the court resumed next morning the Sheriff did not explain 
what the authorities were which he had consulted over night, but he is reported to have 
stated that ‘‘he thought it would be monstrous and unreasonable that this case should 
be deserted fro loco et tempore, the effect of which would be that the Procurator-Fiscal 
would be compelled to begin the trial again!” 

We do not profess to be able to criticise the Sheriff's law, but as matter of common 
sense it seems extraordinary to say that after the men had been put upon their trial. 
the evidence for the prosecution completed, and the evidence for the defence com- 
menced, the Fiscal could desert the diet—that is, postpone the trial—and then get up 
fresh evidence and try the men over again. We are strongly inclined to think that the 
law which the Sheriff believes in exists only in the Lewis, and is applicable solely to 
crofters, and, to use the Sheriff's own words, that it would be ‘‘ monstrous and un- 
reasonable” to apply such law to any other class of people. However that may be, 
the result was that after some further discussion, and an altercation with the solicitor 
for the panels, in which the Sheriff seems to have had rather the worst of it, he allowed 
the indictment to be amended by striking out the word ‘‘ November” and inserting 
“* December,” so that as thus amended it set forth that the alleged offences had been 
committed on 8th December. It will be kept in view that the Sheriff made this alter- 
ation in spite of the objections and remonstrances of the solicitor for the crofters. The 
indictment having been thus amended, as the Sheriff termed it, the trial proceeded. 
Further evidence was adduced for the defence, the proof was closed, and the case was 
adjourned till Saturday, 21st February, in order to hear the agents and pronounce 
judgment. 

Several extraordinary scenes occurred in the course of the trial. The Sheriff 
found five of the crofters guilty of deforcing and obstructing the officer as charged, and 
four of them guilty also of assault, two of them guilty of assault only. One was 
acquitted, and Lady Matheson’s gamekeeper was found guilty of assault. He 
sentenced the men thus found guilty to various periods of imprisonment, the 
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longest being fifty days, and the shortest seven days. This result was arrived 
at, and these sentences determined, without any additional evidence having been 
adduced as to the date on which the alleged offences were committed. The 
Sheriff altered the date in the indictment, but he could not alter the date to 
which the witnesses had sworn. That date was the 8th of November. But in 
the face of all this, and without any explanation of the grounds upon which he ar- 
rived at such an extraordinary result, the Sheriff found the men guilty of having com- 
mitted these offences on the 8th of December. We do not deal with the legal merits of 
such a sentence, nor the consequences which may come to those who are responsible 
for it and the imprisonment which followed. But what we desire to call attention to 
is the effect upon the community of such a mode of administering justice. The crofters 
are accused of violating the law and acting illegally. But what of the Procurator- 
Fiscal and the Sheriff ? 





Even the Scotsman, who usually upholds the representatives 
of the law, whether they are right or wrong, is obliged to say in 
its issue of roth March :— 


‘* As to the men who were tried at Stornoway, it may be said that there was in- 
excusable carelessness on the part of the Crown authorities who prepared the formal 
charge against them, and there was great want of discretion on the part of the Sheriff- 
Substitute who tried the cases.” 


The Agent of the Crofters presented a Bill of Suspension to 
the Court of Justiciary, in which grave charges were made 
against the Sheriff for his conduct at the trial, and Lord Mac- 
laren granted an immediate order for their liberation, on their 
giving their personal bonds to return to prison to complete their 
sentence, in the improbable event of the Bill of Suspension 
being ultimately refused. 





MAJOR STEWART OF TIGH’N-DUIN ON 
CROFTERS AND SHERIFFS. 





Ar the fifth annual social meeting of the Perth Gaelic Society, recently held, Major 
Stewart of Tigh’n-duin, who occupied the chair, speaking of the report of the Crofters’ 
Commission, said that the report recently issued showed that the society was right, 
and that the crofters’ grievances were bitter. The question now for consideration was, 
how were these grievances to be redressed? Two of three things were certain. One 
of these was that they must have a higher class of local judges or sheriffs than they had 
at present in the counties. Amongst these sheriffs there were many admirable and 
excellent men, but there were others who really were briefless advocates who had 
failed in their profession ; and for the peace and safety of the kingdom it was right 
that they should have men of the very first order. The next question for them was, 
how were they to conserve the grand old Celtic race? Were they not worth being pre- 
served? Why should they be driven out of their own country if there was plenty of 
land in it to sustain them? He believed that even the evictors now acknowledged 
that very large farms were a failure, and that smaller farms were better. 
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THE MUNROS OF PITTONACHY. 
By ALEXANDER ROss. 


——_*oo———- 


I. 


THE first of the Munros of Pittonachy, now called Rosehaugh, 
was 

I. JOHN MUNRO, natural son of George Munro, IV. of Miln- 
town. He married Margaret, daughter of John Mor Munro, II. 
of Balconie, by whom he had, besides daughters, six sons :— 

1. John, his successor. 

2. Andrew, I. of Novar. 

3. Hector, I. of Findon, who was twice married. His first 
wife was Ann, daughter of Hector Munro, I. of Milntown of 
Katewell, by whom he had three sons :—(1) Neil, his successor. 
(2) John, Portioner of Swordale, who was twice married. His 
first wife was Isabella, daughter of Donald Macleay of Alness, 
by whom he had one son, Donald, who went with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alex. Munro, fifth son of John Munro, II. of Obsdale, to 
France, where he was killed. John’s second wife was Isabella, 
daughter of William Mackenzie, I. of Belmaduthy (by his wife 
Mary, daughter of John Cuthbert of Draikies), by whom he had 
three daughters, whose names are not recorded. (3) Andrew, 
Portioner of Limlair, who married Isabella, daughter of Hugh 
Ross “ Buie,” by whom he had, besides several daughters, four 
sons :—({1) John, who married and had two sons—Robert and 
John, who entered the army and rose to the rank of Major. On 
retiring from the army, he took up his residence at Invergordon, 
and was alive in 1734. (2) Hugh, who married Margaret Guthrie, 
by whom he had a son, Andrew, and two daughters, Constance 
and Lucy. (3) Robert. (4) George. Hector Munro, I. of Fin- 
don’s second wife was Jane, daughter of Thomas Urquhart of 
Kinbeachie, by whom he had one son and two daughters :— 
Robert, who married Isabella, daughter of the Rev. John Munro, 
minister of Alness (1649-1662), by whom he had two sons and 
one daughter—(a) John, who studied for the church at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and was admitted minister of Halkirk prior 
to 2nd August 1706. He died on the 18th of April 1743. He 
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married Anne, daughter of Alexander Gunn of Braemore in Caith- 
ness, by whom he had, among others, Sir George Munro, I. of 
Poyntzfield ; (4) William, who married Mary, daughter of Sir 
George Sinclair of Clythe, with issue ; (c) Margaret, who married 
the Rev. David Munro, minister of Reay, with issue. (5) Anne, 
who married Hector Munro, IV. of Pitfour, with issue—one son, 
George. (6) Jane, who died unmarried. (II.) Neil, Second of 
Findon, married Janet, daughter of John Roy Mackenzie, IV. of 
Gairloch, and relict of George Cuthbert of Castle Hill (marriage 
contract dated 29th June 1611.) Her marriage contract with 
Neil Munro is still preserved in the Gairloch Charter Chest, and 
is dated 5th February 1627. By Gairloch’s daughter, Neil Munro 
had two sons and one daughter :—(1) Hugh, his successor ; (2) 
Hector ; (3) Isabel, who married George Munro, III. of Novar, 
with issue. (III.) Hugh, third of Findon, married Janet, daugh- 
ter of Colonel John Munro, I. of Limlair, by whom he had four 
sons and four daughters :—(1) Neil, his successor ; (2) John; (3) 
David ; (4) George; (5) Isabel; (6) Catherine ; (7) Ann; (8) 
Florence. Hugh Munro, III. of Findon, was succeeded by his 
eldest son, (IV.) Neil Munro, who is designated “Neil of 
Swordale.” He married Janet, daughter of Gilbert Macbean, 
of Inverness, and had by her three sons—(1) Hugh, his successor ; 
(2) George; (3) Andrew. (V.) Hugh, fifth of Swordale, succeeded 
his father in the estate of Swordale. He possessed also the lands 
of Ceanlochglas, Balnacoul, Balnagal, etc., for which he paid in 
1695, as Bishop’s rents, the sum of £26. 2s. 6d. Scots. He 
married, and had at least one daughter, Isabella, who married 
Kenneth, son of John Mackenzie, II. of Davochcairn, to whom 
she bore no issue. The marriage contract is dated 1684. 

4. David, fourth son of John Munro, I. of Pittonachy, became 
a doctor of medicine. He married a Miss Lumsden, by whom he 
had four sons and several daughters :—(1) Donald, Regent of 
Glasgow University ; (2) David, a merchant in Glasgow ; (3) 
Andrew, who followed his father’s profession, and practised 
medicine for several years in Glasgow, where he died unmarried ; 
(4) George, who studied for the law, and became Sheriff of Caith- 
ness. He married Margaret, daughter of Sinclair of Scrabster, 
by whom he had, among others, a son George. The names 2f 
Dr David Munro’s daughters are not recorded, 
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5. George, who died unmarried. 


6. Neil, “ Portioner of Swordale,” who married, and left a 
numerous issue. 


7. Euphemia, who married George Munro, II. of Katewell, 
with issue. She was his second wife. 

The names of the other daughters of John Munro, I. of 
Pittonachy, have not been recorded. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

II. JOHN MUNRO OF PITTONACHY, who married Catherine, 
daughter of Alexander Ross of Cuilich (from whom descended 
the Rosses of Tolly and Achnacloich), by whom he had five 
sons :— 

1. Hugh, his successor. 

2. Alexander, who studied for the ministry at St Andrews, 
of which University he was for some years Regent. He was 
appointed minister of Golspie previous to 1638, and was a 
member of the General Assembly of that year—21st November. 
He was translated to Dornoch prior to 12th August 1639, as on 
that date he was member of Assembly as minister of Dornoch. 
He received a gift of 300 merks yearly from Charles I., on the 
12th of November 1641, and was a member of the Commission 
of Assembly for that year. King Charles also gave him a grant 
of 800 merks, or 8 chalders of victual, in augmentation of his 
stipend, on condition of his giving 300 merks yearly for 
“upholding the church,” and 200 merks to the master of the 
Grammar School. The grant was ratified by Parliament on the 
17th of November of the same year.* He was deposed by the 
Presbytery in 1648, and the sentence of deposition was approved 
by the General Assembly in July of the following year. He 
married a daughter of Alexander Ross of Balblair, but left no 
issue. 

3. John, who also became a churchman, and studied at the 
University of St Andrews, where he obtained his M.A. degree in 
1619. He was admitted minister of the Parish of Reay in 1623, 
but was deposed in 1649 along with all the other members of the 
Presbytery of Caithness, except one—the Rev. William Smith, 
minister of Bower,+ “for their complyance with James Grahame, 


* Scottish Acts of Parliament, vol. v., PP. 599-600. 
+ When the Marquis of Montrose was on his march through Caithness he pub- 
lished a declaration, wherein he endeavoured to clear himself from the aspersion of 
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excommunicate in his rebellion, and shedding the blood of the 
countrie.” 

The Presbytery Records of Caithness contain the following 
minute relative to the matter :—“ THURSO, 5th October 1654.—It 
wes thoght convenient that yr suld be more frequent meetings 
both of ministers and preachers for consulting about ye affears of 
ye gospel within ye several congregations, till the Lord by his 
Providence suld offer occasion for there further capacitating to a 
more authoritative acting as a Prebrie (the members of the former 
standing Prebrie being all deposed by the grall [General] As- 
semblie of this kirk for yr complyance wt James Grahame, excom- 
municate in his rebellio, and shedding the blood of the countrie.) 
It is therefor appointed that ye next meeting hold at Thurso, the 
5th of Der. next, and so after prayer dissolved the meeting.” 
The words in italics have been deleted, apparently soon after the 
Restoration, but they can still be read. 

John Munro petitioned the Synod on the 6th of August 
1656 “to get his mouth opened that he might assist his son in 
preaching.” He was accordingly restored to his charge, and 
died a few years after. He married a Miss Anderson, by 
whom he had, among others, a son, David, who succeeded him, 
studied at St Andrew’s University, and was appointed col- 
league and successor to his father; being admitted prior to 6th 
August 1656. David married Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Munro (fourth son of Hector Munro, I. of Findon), and had by 
her a son and daughter—John, his successor, and Elizabeth, 


any sinster ends ; that his intention was only against some particular persons ; that he 
intended nothing against the generality of the kingdom ; and exhorted his fellow-sub- 
jects to free themselves from the tyranny of those who for the present ruled the State ; 
and from the oppression of the Ministry. He presented certain articles consistent 
with this declaration to the heritors, ministers, and others in Caithness, which he 
persuaded them to subscribe, except the Rev. William Smith, above mentioned, who 
refused to do so, notwithstanding many flatteries and threats. Montrose brought him 
to Thurso, and ordered him to be towed to a boat at the harbour, and dragged 
through the sea to Scrabster, a distance of two miles, and laid there in irons on board 
a ship, where he lay until news came that the Marquis was defeated at the battle of 
Craigcaoineadhan, or Kerbester, in the parish of Kincardine. He was then liberated, 
and he returned to his charge. After the Restoration this pious and faithful minister was 
ejected. He retired to Thurso, where he resided in great comfort, though low in cir- 
cumstances, till his death. A friend having called upon him, and finding things of 
humble appearance in his dwelling, remarked to Mr Smith—‘‘ If God had regarded 
riches there would have been greater plenty in this house.” 
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who married James Mackay of Borgy, to whom she bore an 
only daughter, Margaret, heiress of Borgy, who married Captain 
James, eldest son of John Mackay, I. of Kirtomy, with issue. 
The marriage contract is dated 8th December 1724. The Rev. 
David Munro died circa 1693, and was buried in the aisle, Reay 
Church-yard, where he had previously, in 1691, erected a tablet 
with an inscription, now partly obliterated. The following is a 
copy of it, as far as it is now traceable, kindly sent me by the Rev. 
Donald Munro, F.C. minister, Shebster, Reay. Mr Munro writes 
—“The tablet is of freestone, about two feet long and twenty 
inches broad, and is built into the wall. The letters are all in raised 
capitals—bass-relief—and many of them are much obliterated by 
violence and weather, as there is no roof over the aisle. There is 
not much information given. The date, 1691, is very distinct 
and entire; so are the D.M.:M.M. The TIME, imperfect; 
DEUM, perfect. The last sentence, namely, ‘This ile belongs 
to Mr David Munro and Margaret Munro, is quite legible. The 
other words cannot be deciphered. One of them ends in RTH, 
and possibly the words obliterated may have been ‘earth to 
earth,’ or words to that effect. Mr Munro’s hypothesis is evid- 
ently correct ; and the effaced words between RTH and THIS 
were probably DUST TO DUST. M no doubt is the remains 
of IN MEMORIAM; D.M. is for David Munro; M.M. for 
Margeret Munro; TIME DEUM signifies fear, or worship God. 

The Rev. David Munro was succeeded by his son, John, who 
studied at the University of Aberdeen, where he took his M.A. on 
the 3rd of July 1679. It is stated that he intruded into the Parish 
of Reay in that year, but was received into communion by the 
Edinburgh Committee prior to 6th June 1704, and was duly 
admitted to Reay in the course of that year. He died in July 
1722, aged about 63 years, and was interred in his family bury- 
ing-ground in the aisle of Reay Church-yard. He married, and 
had at least two sons—John, who was served heir to his father 
on the 4th of December 1751, and David, designated of Craig- 
ston, who married in 1734, but of whom I have been unable 
to discover anything further. 

4. David, fourth son of John Munro, II. of Pittonachy, also 
entered the church, and was admitted minister of the Parish of 
Latheron about the year 1630. He was deposed in 1649 for 
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subscribing Montrose’s “articles,” and his successor, Alexander 
Clark, afterwards minister of Inverness, was admitted prior to 
1652. On the 21st of October 1652, he petitioned the Synod to 
recommend him to some parish in the diocese of Caithness, and 
he was apparently admitted to Lairg, before 7th May 1663. He 
died before 7th October 1668. He married a Miss Sutherland, 
by whom he had, among others, a son, John, who married and 
left issue. 

5. Hector of Nonikiln, in the Parish of Rosskeen, fifth 
son of John Munro of Pittonachy, married Jane, daughter of 
George Munro, II. of Tarlogie, by whom he had a son, John, of 
Nonikiln and Tearivar, who, in 1695, with Walter Ross, Provost 
of Tain, paid for Bishop’s rents for “the land of Nonikiln, the 
sum of £11. 3s. 10d. He subsequently obtained by purchase 
the lands of Tearivar in the Parish of Kiltearn. He was an elder 
in the parish church of Kiltearn, and took a deep interest in the 
promotion of religious principles in the parish. He was alsoa 
sincere friend of the “poor, fearing the Lord,” and at his death 
left 500 merks to be distributed amongst them. The following 
is “ane double of the bond” as it appears in the Kiltearn Session 
Records :— 


I, John Munro of Tearivar, be thir pnts (these presents), do mortifie, allocate, and 
sequestrat of my own proper mean and substance, the soum of 500 merks Scots money, 
to be distributed and divided amongst the poor fearing the Lord, within the pariochen of 
Kiltern, and do hereby enjoin and require Mr William Stuart, minir. of Kiltern, and 
the elders of the Session theirof with him to make just, reall dstribution and division of 
the said 500 merks money amongst the poor fearing the Lord, within the pariochen 
of Kiltern, at the said minir. and elders, their discretion and judgement qnever the 
samen, be recoverable from my aires and successors in effectual payment. And to that 
effect I bind and obleige me, my aires and successors, to me in my lands and estate to 
concent, pay, and deliver the said soum of 500 merks to the said Mr William Stuart 
and elders of Kiltern, to be distributed to the poor above specified, betwixt the date 
heirof, and the last end of the first year next, and immediately after my decease ; but 
longer delay with the soum of 100 merks money, of liquidat expence in caice of failzie 
(failure), together also with the ordinar @ rent (annual rent-interest) of the said prinle. 
(principal) soum dureing the not payment theirof after the said yeir is expired, posterior 
to my decease as saidis ; and for the more security I am content thir prts. be regrat 
in any books competent, to have the strength of ane decreit that Irs, (letters) of horn- 
ing may be directed theirupon on ten days charge and others necessar, and theirto 
constitutes. . . . My prors. (procurators). In witness yrof, I have subt. thir 
prts. (written be Hugh Munro in Wester Glens) at Tearivar, the 16th day of Decr. 
1704 years, befor thir witnesses—Andrew Munro at the Bridge End of Culcairn, and 
the said Hugh Munro, writer heirof. 

ANDREW MuNRO, Witness. Sic Subscribitur. JoHN Munro. 
HucGuH Munro, Witness.” 
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The minute adds that Captain George Munro of Culcairn, 
John Munro’s son-in-law, deferred giving in a “list of those poor 
fearing the Lord, so as he may distribute to them the 500 merks 
left them be the deceast John Munro of Tearivar, by virtue of 
ane letter directed to him from the said John,” the tenor of which 
letter follows :— 


** Sir, —By all probability my time is but short in this world, and withall what I have 
recommended to you in my last letter I desire this of you, and commits this also to your 
care, as a duty in the sight of God, to see these bonds I have given you for pious uses 
payed, and retain discharges for thyself from the persones in whose names the bonds 
are granted, to witt—Mr William Stuart ane bond of 500 merks, to Gilbert Pope ane 
bond of 400 merks, to Christian Sutherland ane bond of 100 merks; in all 1000 
merks. If the Lord hade spared myself, and seeing it is like I will not see it done, I 
lay it on you as a duty before the Lord to do it after my decease, and it shall be a 
kindness and easing of my minde your undertaking a faithful discharge of this duty. 
I hope (it) will be acceptable to God ; and this shall be your warrand from—Dear Sir, 
Your affectionat Cousen, JOHN MUNRO. 

May 9, 1705. 


The Session, considering the same, thought it their duty to 
adhere to Tearivar’s bond granted to them. 

They appointed a committee of their number to meet and 
consider as to the most judicious method to be adopted re- 
lative to the investment of Tearivar’s bond ; and at a meeting of 
session held on 18th December 1706, they gave in the following 
report :— 


‘* The Committee having considered the tenor of Tearivar’s bond of mortification, 
distribution, and division of the soum of 500 merks Scots money amongst the poor 
fearing the Lord, within the pariochen of Kiltern, at the minir. and elders their dis- 
cretion and judgement qnever the samen shall be recoverable: _It is our opinion that 
there may be as much money given of the said 500 merks as may buy a mortcloath, to 
the effect that the benifitt and profitt thereof may redound to the said poor, and what 
remains at over the price of the mortcloath may be immediately distributed to the said 
poor, according as Mr William Stuart, minir., and said elders shall think fitt.” 


The Session unanimously approved of the committee’s sug- 
gestion, and appointed another committee—consisting of the 
Rev. Wm. Stewart, Sir Robert Munro of Fowlis ; Hector Munro 
of Drummond; Captain Andrew Munro of Westerton; John 
Bethune of Culnaskea ; and Gilbert Robertson in Balconie—to 
make out a list of the poor “as are to get six scor and ten merks 
condescended on in Session :” Mr Stuart to draw on Captain 
George Munro of Culcairn for the said amount. A mortcloth 
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was subsequently obtained from Holland, at a cost of £16 stg,, 
and the dues derived therefrom were periodically divided among 
the poor. 

John Munro of Tearivar, married Janet, daughter of Robert 
Munro, II. of Milntown of Katewell, and by her had four 
daughters :—(1), Christian, who married Captain George Munro 
I. of Culcairn, with issue, four sons and six daughters. (2), Jean, 
who married Kenneth, second son of John Munro, III. of Inveran, 
to whom she bore a son, John, and a daughter, Lilias, who mar- 
ried Hector Gray, in Sutherland. The names of Tearivar’s other 
two daughters have not been recorded. This John Munro died 
before 11th June 1705, as shown by the following extract of that 
date from the Kiltearn Session Records:—‘John Munro of 
Tearivar having left the soum of 500 merks for erecting ane isle 
for his burial place and likewise for enlarging of the kirk, the 
Session do unanimously allow to breakdown ane piece of the wall 
of the kirk towards the north opposit to the pulpit whereby ane 
penn may be made.” 


John Munro, II. of Pittonachy, was succeeded by his eldest 
son, 

III. HUGH MUNRO, who is designated “of Achnagart.” 
He married Janet, eldest daughter of George Munro, VI. of Miln- 
town, by whom he had four sons— 

1. John, his heir, who entered the army, where he attained 
the rank of Captain. He died unmarried. 

2. George; 3. Hugh, both of whom died without succession, 

4. Robert, who succeeded his father as 

IV. ROBERT MUNRO of Achnagart who married a daughter 
of John Ross of Little Tarrel, by whom he had several sons and 
daughters, whosé names have not been recorded. One of his 


daughters married William, youngest son of John Munro, I. of 
Achany, with issue. 





“THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDER.”—Contracts have just been entered 
into for the erection of new buildings in High Street, Inverness, specially adapted for 
printing and publishing the Scottish Highlander and the Celtic Magazine, and fora 
general printing and publishing business. The Scottish Highlander will be published 
EVERY FRIDAY AFTERNOON at ONE PENNY, and will consist of sixteen folio pages. 
The premises are to be completed by the middle of June. 
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LORD NAPIER AND THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


WHATEVER may be the character or the future results of pro- 
spective legislation on the Highland crofter question, one sure 
thing is that the subject has been pretty freely canvassed alike in 
the press, and by those more immediately concerned. There has 
been a great deal of literature, controversy, and counsel applied 
to the formation of public opinion ; and out of this mass it is 
hoped that our statesmen will, on an early day, bring order and 
blessing. 

Among the most important contributions to the proper 
understanding of the question, and one which will naturally have 
great weight in giving complexion to any legislative attempts 
which may be made to deal with the now universally admitted 
evil, is the Report of the Crofters’ Commission, to the discussion 
of which considerable space has already been devoted in these 
pages. That a document making such sweeping recommenda- 
tions, based on a careful scrutiny of the case, and trenching so 
much on the vested interests of so many who are high in power 
and influence should be itself subjected to very searching criticism 
is what might of course be expected. Among those who animad- 
verted upon it from the point of view of the rigid political 
economist is the Duke of Argyll, and the result of his inquiries is 
given in an article in the Nineteenth Century for November, en- 
titled “A Corrected Picture of the Highlands.” In this article 
the Commission and its Report are submitted to review by his 
Grace, and, in his own estimation, they emerge from the ordeal 
sadly damaged and discredited. However, “ He that is first in 
his own cause seemeth just, but his neighbour cometh and 
searcheth him.” In the March number of the same periodical a 
defence of the Commission is appropriately given by the estim- 
able nobleman who presided over its sittings. 

The articles of the Duke of Argyll and Lord Hastie are 
characteristic of their respective authors. His Grace is the cold, 
calculating—we had almost said grasping—man of the world, 
applying in all their inexorable nakedness the principles which 
underlie the science of political economy. l.ord Napier again, 
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no less a political economist than the Duke, leans more to the 
Ruskin type, and rejects, as contrary to his high sense of justice, 
and his generosity of character, the idea that “an advantageous 
code of social action may be determined irrespectively of the ° 
influence of social affection.” 

After a few preliminary remarks as to the Duke’s mistaken 
conception of the purpose and intention of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission, Lord Napier goes on to deal more in detail with the 
strictures and direct charges brought against the Report. This 
he does very gently but firmly. 

First as regards the Duke’s observation that Clearances and 
consolidation have been developed more extensively and relent- 
lessly in the southern than in the northern provinces. In this 
connection his Grace thought he had found in Lord Napier’s 
own neighbourhood, nay, even on his Lordship’s estate, evidences 
of depopulation more alarming than those even of Bracadale, 
in Skye. His Lordship acknowledges the correctness of some 
of the Duke’s positions in their general outline, but indicates 
very serious errors of detail which render the intended compari- 
son between South and North quite inadmissible. While ad- 
mitting with evident regret the social change which has taken 
place in the classic Border districts, his Lordship points out that 
these have not been brought about by any such wholesale methods 
as awaken such gloomy memories in the Highlands of Scotland. 

“What evictions, what migrations there were then, no man 
can tell. There may have been much suffering, but the people 
passed away unnoticed and unmourned. The process of extinc- 
tion was very gradual. In the whole circle of Border poetry, as 
far as I am aware, there is no dirge for a departing race ; no plain- 
tive strain ascends from the Teviot or the Tweed, which repeats 
the sentiment of ‘ Lochaber no More.’” 

But the case of Ettrick adduced by the Duke as itself one 
in which a great diminution of population has taken place, fails 
miserably. True, the population in 1831, appears to have been 
530, and in 1881 only 397. This, Lord Napier points out is not 
actually the case. “The Duke,” he says, “has been misled. 
Here it is not the population, but the parish which has been 
halved. Subsequent to the census of 1851, Yarrow was sub- 
divided. A new parish called Kirkhope, was taken out of it, and 
the alteration is recorded in the Census Report of 1861,” 
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Lord Napier pursues the Duke still further, and shows that 
the comparison sought to be established between Ettrick and 
Inveraray is not fair in other respects. They are two localities 
which both Nature and history have rendered dissimilar. Ettrick 
is an inland valley. The land is high, and little of it cultivable. 
Inveraray, on the other hand, “rises from the shores of a 
sheltered salt-water loch, with many gradations and varieties of 
level to a high elevation.” The land is adapted for small hold- 
ings ; extensive and lucrative herring fisheries are within con- 
venient reach ; there is the employment incident to resident pro- 
prietorship—* Still the people of Inveraray go away. Landward 
Parish—Population 1851, 1650; population 1881, 760. Dimi- 
nution in thirty years, 29 per cent., far more than in Ettrick and 
Yarrow.” 

Admitting that both depopulation and consolidation pre- 
vailed in a greater or less degree throughout the Lowlands, his 
Lordship maintains that the present circumstances and future 
prospects of the North and South divisions of the country are 
distinct and different.— 


“The question of restitution is dead in the Lowlands, but 
is living in the Highlands. In the Lowlands, natural causes or 
arbitrary wills have done their work. . . . In the Highlands 
and Islands, or at least in those parts of them where the crofters’ 
question is a burning question, the two factors in the quarrel stand 
face to face ; on the one side is the vacant land, on the other side 
the craving multitude. The social question is still unsolved, and 
the cry goes up that it may be solved by restoring the people to 
their former seats.” Lord Napier “would not advocate the re- 
newal of crofters’ cultivation where there are no comminuted 
holdings, or over-crowded townships side by side with vacant 
pastoral farms, and where the land has been laid out with great 
expenditure in broad agricultural areas, with all the furniture and 
equipments suitable to a scientific farming system: but on the 
other hand it would surely be a grievous error for proprietors to 
surrender themselves and the great human and national interests 
committed to their charge to the undirected action of so-called 
natural agencies or tendencies. . . . In many parts of Scot- 
land much might be done towards the reinstatement of the rural 
population by the gradual and prudent subdivision of farming 
areas, and by the prohibition of non-residency in the farming 
class.” 


Dealing next with three points on which the Duke has laid 
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peculiar weight, viz—(1) The social quality or position of the 
crofter ; (2) the nature of the crofters’ evidence ; and (3) the want 
of vigour or decision in the recommendations of the Report of 
the Commission ; Lord Napier maintains that the crofters are 
tenants ; the Duke regards them as labourers. The crofter, says 
Lord Napier, is descended from a tenant; he issues from the sub- 
tenants’ holding under the old tacksmen, not only so, but even in 
his diminished state he retains many traces of his earlier con- 
dition which distinguish him from a labourer. “ He clings to the 
traditions of the state from which he has been half removed. He 
considers himself to be an occupier of land, and from that be- 
lief he will not lightly depart.” This last feature of his character, 
he says, is recognised by the recent Convention of Highland 
Proprietors at Inverness, when they contemplate the granting of 
leases and enlarged holdings to the crofter. 

On the question of the crofters’ evidence, Lord Napier ex- 
presses his surprise at the sweeping condemnations of the Duke. 
He admits that some of the evidence bore traces of contrivance, 
passion, and vindictiveness, errors of memory and interpretation, 
and must in some instances be received with reservation. But 
he accepts the crofter witnesses as not uncandid or malicious. 


“T retain,” he says, “a vivid recollection of the mental posture 
in which many an ‘Angus’ or ‘Donald’ was summoned to the 
bar. He would come up with a ‘dour’ aspect, sullen and on his 
guard, usually furnished with some written tale, in which his fellow- 
labourers had deposited with insufficient scrutiny and excusable 
resentment the story of their ancient or recent wrongs. But when 
the lesson was discharged, and Angus or Donald found himself 
comfortably seated in his familiar kirk, under the eyes of his 
minister, and neighbours, in the presence of six gentlemen, all but 
one of his own race, some speaking his own language, some bear- 
ing names known to every Highlander, all earnestly desirous to 
place themselves in contact with his inner thoughts and actual 
condition, it was pleasant to observe how soon the armour of 
suspicion would melt away; his rugged visage would relax 
into good humour, and he would respond to his interrogator 
with shrewdness, sincerity, courtesy, and a picturesque anima- 
tion imperfectly rendered in transmission from the Gaelic to 
the Saxon tongue. These features were indeed most con- 
spicuous in the demeanour of the older people, but they were 
not deficient in the young. Meanwhile the utterances of the 
witnesses were reflected with intelligent and intense but silent 
sympathy in the countenances of the auditory. You felt that a 
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faithful portrait of the people was being painted by themselves. 
Had the Duke of Argyll taken a personal part in these conferences 
between the Commissioners and the peasantry, had he witnessed 
the shifting physiognomy, the humours and the pathos of the 
humble drama, and felt this ‘touch of nature’ with a genuine 
form of humanity, however clouded by the passions of the hour, 
he would have written with less intolerance and scorn of the 
crofters’ evidence. And when we reflect that these remote and 
often illiterate men were contending for the first time on a public 
scene for all that is deepest and dearest to them in life, how 
slender do their offences against morality, reason, and good taste, 
appear when set beside the stratagems and mendacities of a 
party demonstration at Birmingham, or the revengeful diatribes 
of many a debate in the House of Commons !” 


Lord Napier next rebuts the charge of indefiniteness made 
against the recommendations of the Commission, dealing more 
in detail with the part devoted to the question of reviving the 
Highland township. Viewing the apparent impossibility of com- 
pulsorily expanding individual holdings, either by emigration or 
migration, Lord Napier found that the Commissioners were shut 
up to the expedient of expanding and extending the township 
system, and enlarging the common pasture. 

Against the township suggestion various objections had been 
urged, and these Lord Napier next sets himself to dispose of. 
The first is that the power of compulsory expansion of the town- 
ship would be destruction to other kinds of property. The 
recommendation of the Commission has, he says, not left that 
out of view, and it suggests “provisions to protect the farming 
areas against excessive reduction.” 

The next objection “that the claiming of township improve- 
ments would be oppressive to the proprietor he does not agree to. 
These demands are no more than the individual large farmer is 
in the habit of constantly making.— 

“ Although in the case of the township the proprietor is con- 
strained to perform certain duties, they are moderate and equit- 
able, and he is constrained to do nothing unless his people help 
him. It is idle to speak of the Highland crofters as free agents, 
competent to shape their own fortunes, uncounselled and unaided. 
The farmer is often a free agent, a capitalist, a stranger, who 
brings his money, his intelligence, and his labour voluntarily to 
a selected market ; the crofter is as much the accident of nature 
and of time as the heath and rocks upon his mountain, or as the 
seaweed that drifts upon his shore, The man who inherits a 
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Highland estate inherits the people and the obligations attached 
to them ; the man who purchases a Highland estate purchases 
the people, subject to like conditions. Should the claim of the 
township to exact improvements be admitted, the danger is not 
that the proprietor would be compelled to do too much, but that 
he would not be asked to do enough.” 


It is next objected that the township stereotypes a bad form 
of tenure. In the very peculiar conditions of land and people in 
parts of the Highlands, his Lordship does not believe “that the 
use of wild mountain areas as common pasture is a bad tenure.” 
The soil is poor, and to divide it by fences impracticable. “If 
the occupiers are to have any pasture it must be common hill 
pasture, and if they are to have no pasture they must cease to 
exist as occupiers of land.” 

The last objection to the Township recommendation of the 
Commission is one urged in these pages on a former occasion. 
It is that the recognition of the township gives no security to the 
individual occupier. We give his Lordship’s answer to our criticism 
in his own words, premising that it does not meet the objec- 
tion, and that if some method is not devised to conserve the in- 
dividual rights of the members of the township, matters will 
inevitably lapse into their old condition, and the last end will be 
worse than the first. Lord Napier says :— 


“ This objection is logically valid, and it opens a large ques- 
tion. Is it or is it not expedient in the interest of the crofters 
and of the country at large to give an absolute unconditional 
fixity of tenure to all the small occupiers of land in their present 
holdings? For my part I cannot think that it is. I believe that 
such a measure would have many fatal results. It would fix the 
people to the soil, discourage enterprise, industry, emigration, 
migration, and the consolidation of small holdings, facilitate sub- 
division and squatting, and deprive the proprietor of the exercise 
of all authority and of many incentives to beneficence. Uncon- 
ditional fixity of tenure could hardly be granted without official 
rents and the faculty of selling the improvements and goodwill of 
the tenancy in the open market, innovations which would aggra- 
vate the evils enumerated above. Under these impressions the 
Commissioners have recommended security of tenure in a modi- 
fied form, which has an ancient statutory sanction, and which is 
conformable to the custom of the country, in the shape of an 
‘improving lease,’ under which competent occupiers would have 
a right to claim the tenure of the holding for thirty years at a 
valuation-rent, with obligations to improve, and with compensa- 
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tion for improvements. If, however, the contingency of the clear- 
ance of the township must be contemplated by legislation, it 
might be practically prevented by prohibiting the creation of ten- 
ancies in townships above a specified annual value.” 


Lord Napier, after making an earnest appeal to the Duke to 
extend his support to the cause, rather than to act as he is doing 
on the side of its assailants, concludes as follows :— 


“To the suggestions of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and to the mediation of Lochiel, we owe it that a 
meeting has been held of landowners in the North of Scotland 
for the purpose of promoting a friendly adjustment of the claims 
of the crofters. In this movement the Duke of Argyll has been, 
it is reported, an influential adviser, though he did not take part 
in the discussions at Inverness. It is, perhaps, better so, for he 
reserves a greater liberty of subsequent Parliamentary action. 
The concerted resolutions of the Highland proprietors are con- 
ceived in a generous spirit, and they are all consistent with true 
policy and the wishes of the people. In my judgment they are 
defective in the following respects: they contain no absolute 
security for the preservation of the existing crofting areas, no 
provisions for township improvements, no restriction on the 
future formation of deer forests, and no suggestions for the 
embodiment of the conclusions adopted in a statutory form. 
Nevertheless, an overture has been made which is honourable to 
its authors, and which in other hands may become productive of 
beneficial results. A larger measure of concession could not, 
perhaps, have been secured in connection with unanimous 
assent.” 





A BIRTHDAY GREETING, 


INSCRIBED, WITH SINCERE REGARD, TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 
BREADALBANE, ON HIS BIRTHDAY, APRIL 9, 1884. 


Beloved Breadalbane ! greetings waft I thee, 
On this thy dear, thine honoured natal day ; 
That Heaven long spare thee, earnestly I pray 
Full many, many glad returns to see. 
Thy rule is wise o’er vast domains and wide, 
Rife in good actions for thy people’s weal ; 
Each duty shared by helpmate kind and leal, 
Whose work and walk are ever at thy side. 
Rule wisely on, for noble is the race 
O’er whom your governance holds loving sway ; 
Yours their deep gratitude for acts of grace, 
Their warmest blessings crown you every day ! 
How rich, how sweet, and joyous the reward, 
Your people’s love and their sincere regard ! 


Nrw York, DUNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR, 
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THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS AND THE LAND LAWS: An Historico- 
Economical Enquiry, by John Stuart Blackie, F.R.S.E., etc. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1885. 
To the honoured names of Sir Walter Scott and Dr Norman 
Macleod, who have so nobly created a world-wide interest in our 
Highlands and Highlanders, it would be but justice to add the © 
name of Professor Blackie, whose present work, more perhaps, 
than any of its predecessors from his pen, on Celtic subjects, will 
win sympathy for the people whose cause we have at heart, and 
will convince our fellow-countrymen by its presentation of simple 
but startling facts, and of well-weighed conclusions, that legisla- 
tion, by way of removing the evils still existing, has been too 
long delayed. The work had been published only a few days 
when Mr Chamberlain, in one of his outspoken addresses on the 
land system, quoted its prominent reference to the words of 
Theodore Parker : “ England is the paradise of the rich, the pur- 
gatory of the wise, and the hell of the poor.” Its dedication to 
Mr John Bright, “the stout assertor of popular rights,” strikes 
a key-note which marks the versatile Professor’s political progress, 
and which is kept up without wavering all through the work. 
About four-fifths of its bulk, he tells us, had been written prior 
to the appointment of the Crofter Royal Commission ; so that 
his facts and inferences are the fruits of many seasons’ wander- 
ings in our glens, and much intercourse with the Highland people, 
supported by an extensive study of the literature bearing upon 
his subject, which he does not unduly exalt when he says: “ We 
owe not the least part of our national glory and European pres- 
tige to the Celts of the Scottish Highlands.” 

The book is divided into three sections, “ The Scottish High- 
landers,” “The Land Laws,” and “The Crofters’ Commission.” The 
author’s comments on the Report of that body have necessitated 
the treatment of the same topics at different parts of the work ; 
but this is done in so skilful a manner as to avoid all tedious repet- 
ition. Proceeding historically, a view is first given of the people 
as they grew up in their natural state before extraneous influ- 
ences interfered with their spontaneous growth, and this is fol- 
lowed by a narrative of the steps taken, during the period since 
“the brilliant blunder of the ’45,” to obliterate the separate char- 
acter of the Highlanders, and to merge them in the general com- 
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munity. The clan system is finely characterised as founded 
on “the union of authority and love”—a harmony which was 
rudely destroyed when the chiefs seized the clan domains to their 
own selfish use, under the transparent subterfuge of acquisi- 
tion by virtue of Royal charter. In a note Professor Blackie 
shows up, with crushing logic, the vacillation of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report in that part where they affect to deal judicially 
with the question of the original tenure of land by the whole clan, 
whose rights were simply held zz ¢rust by the chief. All the 
well-known qualities which have combined to form the High- 
lander of history and of our own time are next enumerated, special 
stress being laid on the peoples’ respect for authority and obedience 
to their natural leaders—a feature in their character of which un- 
due advantage has been taken, and the healthy re-action from 
which is now being experienced. There is something grim in the 
author’s plea for clan feuds, that they were a “ready method of 
thinning a superfluous population.” Adverting to the charge of 
indolence as a Highland quality, there is shown to be no ground 
for it in the character of the people, except so far as seclusion 
from the world of competition induces a lack of energy. “Why 
should everybody everywhere live in a continual fret and fever 
of overstrained nerves?” When placed in circumstances where 
exertion shows palpable results, the Celt keeps well abreast of 
his neighbours. The consequences arising from the construction 
of military roads and forts, the passing of the Disarming Act 
of 1746, and the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, are shown 
to have been, a disgusted people, and the conversion of the 
chiefs into a company of land merchants, who looked upon 
the people as chattels to be sold with the land, or to be 
removed at pleasure. Hence occurred the Glen-Dessary and 
other Clearances, the details of which the author extracts from 
the earlier issues of this Magazine, and from “The Highland 
Clearances,” which point his denunciations of the “most un- 
grateful treatment of a people, the sweat of whose brow had 
redeemed the soil from barrenness, and whose blood had been 
freely poured out for Britain’s honour in many a battlefield of 
historic renown.” If the writer of an article on “The High- 
landers and their Landlords,” which appeared in the number of 
the “Quarterly Review” for January, had read Professor Blackie’s 
book, or any of the works above-mentioned, he could not have 
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had the assurance to write as to the Clearances—“ if suffering 
was caused in excess of what was inevitable, the fault is to be 
attributed, ot to the landlords, but to the character of the period.” 
The apologists for the landlords are put to sorry shifts when 
they are fain to attribute the atrocities of the Strathnaver and 
the Knoydart Clearances, not to those by whose commands they 
were carried out, but to “the character of the period” which pro- 
duced the emancipation of the slaves and the relief of the oppressed 
elsewhere to an extent not previously paralleled. The evicted 
people, thus betrayed a second time by their hereditary leaders, 
had no hopes but in the accidental personal goodness of some of 
their superiors, in the paternal care of a government of landlords, 
and in the chapter of accidents. They had certainly little to 
hope for from those to whom “an increase of population is the 
greatest evil, and an increase of rent the greatest good.” The 
very miseries suffered by poor people during the Potato Famine 
of 1846 were made the pretext, by selfish landlords, for turning 
many families out of their homes. Professor Blackie maintains 
that many measures, which, at first sight, seem to carry unalloyed 
benefits, really operated against true Highland interests. Such 
were the Poor Law Act of 1845, the Education Act of 1872, 
the migration to large towns, and the Disruption of the Church, 
The ideal which is sketched of a characteristically Highland 
education, for its suggestiveness and practical bearing, is far 
more deserving of the consideration of the authorities than the 
unsympathetic reports of official doctrinaires. 

The second and third sections of the work are so intimately 
connected that they may be conveniently considered together. 
When the king, as representing the nation, gave grants of land, 
the landlords “were made to feel and to act on the principle that 
ownership in land exists for the sake of the people; not the 
people for the sake of the ownership.” A valuable philosophical 
analysis, drawn out in regular procession of mutually dependent 
propositions, is given of the relations between men, as members 
of a community, and the destination of land, of which the con- 
clusion is that the land, “as the common gift of God to all the 
human family,” should either be cultivated by the holder himself, 
or used by him in the way most conducive to the necessities of 
the community. “ Freedom of contract,” which the narrow school 
of economists, pure and simple, put forward as a panacea for the 
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settlement of the land question, to the landlords’ mind, is described 
as “a name to juggle fools and justify knaves.” Coming to the 
consideration of recent events, the cases of the crofters of Bernera, 
the Braes, and Glendale, are detailed as leading to the appoint- 
ment of the Crofters’ Commission, whose Report is generously 
described as a “ summation of economic counsel, by a body of men 
distinguished alike for kindly humanity, practical intelligence, and 
fine discrimination ;” but a little further on a more judicious and 
critical estimate is formed when it is said that the Report “is not 
altogether free from the prejudices that party views and personal 
interests are so apt to engender.” 

Extracts are given from it under various heads, supple- 
mented by some portions of the statement of Mr John Barclay, 
Rev. J. M. Davidson, and others, so as to neutralise the evident 
compromise between conflicting views seen in the composition of 
the Report. Professor Blackie has, with sure insight, concurred 
with other authorities on the Crofter question, in detecting the 
“marked tenderness,” as he calls it, with which the Commis- 
sioners deal with the deer forests. Indeed, their timidity in 
approaching this, the very crux of their inquiry, is the most seri- 
ous blemish on the admirable work they have done, as was first 
pointed out in detail in our “ Analysis of the Report,” where their 
finding on this head is characterised as ‘‘curious, inexplicable, 
and most inequitable” (page 68). While existing /ega/ rights 
“in these food-wasting forests are to be preserved, further 
afforesting in the future is to be prevented. A /ega/ right derives 
its entire sanction from the legislature which constituted it, and 
which has equal power to modify it, or even extinguish it, if it 
should appear to be for the public good to so deal with legal 
rights. No legislation would be possible if existing legal rights 
were never to be disturbed. The Commissioners’ recommenda- 
tions remind one of the sentence of the justice who said—* Not 
guilty, but don’t do it again.” The complete character of the 
extermination of a thriving tenantry is brought out in the 
evidence of Mr Colin Chisholm as to Glencannich, and other 
places in Strathglass. 

Professor Blackie gives a pretty full enumeration of the re- 
medial measures proposed by the Commission; but, with respect to 
the alleviation of the lot of the fishing crews, while mentioning the 
proposals as to piers and harbours, he omits an important recom- 
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mendation that Government should advance money, under safe- 
guards, for the purchase of boats of larger size, and of a safer 
build, than those in which their poverty still compels them to run 
great risks in stormy weather. This matter assumed a very pain- 
ful interest last month, when so many fishermen’s lives were lost 
by the swamping of several boats on the coasts of Skye and Lewis. 
The author ably criticises the “dissents” from the Report by 
Lochiel and Sir Kenneth Mackenzie. It had already been 
pointed out in our “Analysis” that these gentlemen proposed 
that money should be obtained from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to build houses, drain land, etc., for small farmers ; 
while the landlords had for many years possessed the power of 
getting advances for such work for that class of tenant, but had 
remained indifferent to it. Professor Blackie shows that Sir 
Kenneth’s reasoning virtually means the extinction of the crofter 
class ; those of them without stock would, on his proposal, be re- 
duced to be mere labourers for wages, and they would have to go 
to the towns for employment. He cannot agree with him here, nor 


‘* In his refusal to deal with the case of the Highland crofters as an exceptional 
case. Had it not been an exceptional case, and that in very well-marked lines, there 
would have been no occasion for a special Commission, and no Report in its every 
page accentuating so strongly the special grounds of the complaint which called for 
the Commission. The case of the Highlands is in fact economically the case of Ire- 
land over again, with certain local variations, and the important difference, that 
whereas in the Hibernian isle congestion was the only evil dealt with, in the Cale- 
donian glens the complex action of congestion in one part and depletion in another, 
indicates to the skill of the State physician a double and more difficult treatment. 

. » « That the economic condition of the Highlands and Islands, therefore, is a 
matter which loudly cries for exceptional legislation I hold to be indubitable. 

While the author does not admit the force of the objections 
put forward in the “ Dissents” to the Township proposals of the 
Report,” he considers it would be a more workable arrangement 
to constitute a Land Court to settle matters between landlords 
and tenants, and to see that the weaker party be not oppressed. 

In commending this work to the attention of our readers, it 
is quite unnecessary to allude to its graces of style, and the wide 
field of research which Professor Blackie knows how to utilise 
for the illustration of his subject and the enforcement of his 
arguments. His pages sparkle with epigrams and felicitous 
phrases, some of which have been quoted. Every true High- 
lander, and every friend of the Highlands, will regard this work 
as one of the greatest of the many great services which the 


author has rendered to the Highland people. 
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